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THERE’S MAGIC IN FRELAND 


Every mile is a magic mile—every scene is a picture-book scene in Ireland. Come then to 
Ireland for this year’s holiday and enjoy a Great Southern Railways’ “‘All-in” tour by read and 
rail through Europe’s grandest tourist country. Come, and the magic of Ireland’s scenery and 
the bountiful hospitality of her people will steal your heart away. Guide and particulars of 
Holiday and Tourist Fares and Great Southern Railways’ “All-in”’ Tours by Rail and by 
Road, from any L M S or G.W. Station, Office or Agency. 
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FAMOUS MEN PLEAD HUMANITY’S CAUSE 


DR. 
A.J. CRONIN 


writes : 


“It is unthinkable 
that the work of 
The Royal Cancer 
Hospital, which is 
not only a FREE 
HOSPITAL, BUT 
A BRILLIANT 
CENTRE OF RE- 
SEARCH into the 
origins of the most pitiless of human diseases, 
should ever be held up for lack of adequate 
funds. No institution could have a greater 
claim both upon our pity and our purses.” 


Dr. A. J. CRONIN, 
the famous author of “ The Citadel.” 


Please send a Gift to the Treasurer 


Che Royal 
Cancer ‘Hospital 


FREE ) 


FULHAM ROAD - - LONDON, S.W.3 














In times of unrest 
and uncertainty 


many people ask themselves: ‘ How can 
I best provide for the administration of my 
estate and the welfare of my dependents ? ’ 
The fullest security can be attained by the 
appointment of a substantial corporate body 
as your Executor and Trustee. 


The Trustee 





Department of _ the 
‘offers confidential and 
combined with | 
expert investment knowledge, permanence 
and the financial security of a Company | 
| 
| 


*“GENERAL’ 


sympathetic administration, 


whose Assets are £20,000,000. 


Enquiries should be addressed to | 
The Manager, Trustee Department, | 


GENERAL | 


ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LIMITED 


GENERAL BUILDINGS, 99, ALDWYCH, LONDON 
W.C.2 


Life & Fire Established 1837. 


Casualty Established 1885. 
SIR FRANCIS NORIE-MILLER, BART. 


Governor : 




















Please send to help 
CRIPPLED GIRLS have 


JOLLY SEASIDE 
HOLIDAY 





If every reader of this paper would spare that small sum 
it would enable many poor, crippled girls to enjoy a much 
needed holiday by the sea. 


Last year, through the kindness of our supporters, some 
hundreds of crippled girls enjoyed a fortnight’s holiday at 
JOHN GROOM’S HOLIDAY HOME, CLACTON-ON- 
SEA. To these crippled girls a fortnight by the sea is ‘‘a 
little bit of heaven.” If you could see what it means to 
them you would not hesitate to send a contribution. 
(Whatever you send will be appreciated.) Will YOU help? 
Use the coupon and save writing a letter. 





A number fo remember — 
Player’s No. 3 is a number worth remembering | 
if you appreciate the finer flavour, mellowness 


and fragrance of a Cigarette made only from 
selected Virginia leaf of the finest quality. 


PLAYER’S 


S ng NUMBER 


3534 PLAIN OR CORK-TIPPED 


RIPP LEAGE 
OWER'GIRLS MISSION 

















John Groom's Crippleage, 37, Sekforde Street, Clerkenwell, London, E.C.|I. 
I iis cssiesensscssnisincrvnasieracats with best wishes for a happy holiday to 
the Cripples participating under the JOHN GROOM'’S Cripples’ Holiday 
Fund. 
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T no moment in post-War history could the visit of a 
British sovereign to the United States be more oppor- 
tune than it is today.. Both nations are facing great anxieties 
in the world ; their interests are identical and the resolves of 
their Governments to co-operate in all fields unshaken. But 
something still has hitherto been lacking. We flatter our- 
selves if we believe that the average American’s admiration 
for this country is wholehearted. It is far short of that. 
What was widely regarded as the surrender of Munich made 
adeep impression, which has not yet been eradicated, among 
people who made too little allowance for factors of which 
Mr. Chamberlain had to take full account. The Royal visit 
promises, if the welcome the King and Queen received at 
Niagara is any criterion, to add just that touch of warmth 
needed at this juncture to convert an alliance of interests 
into an alliance of hearts. The visit is a fitting, a natural 
and an invaluable sequel to the royal tour through Canada, 
and brief though it must be its effects are likely to be no 
less extensive and enduring. In the past month King George 
and Queen Elizabeth have been our greatest public servants. 
They have never spared themselves at any moment, and if 
their journey has been crowded with interest it has inevitably 
involved a heavy, if often unconscious, strain. Their success 
has been due largely to their unconcealed preference for dis- 
pensing with ceremony when possible. 

* * * * 


Russian Treaty Delays 

Both Mr. Chamberlain’s statement in the House of 
Commons on Wednesday and an article appearing in the 
Moscow paper Pravda the same day confirm the impression 
that in all essentials there is full agreement between Great 
Britain and Russia regarding the projected Treaty of Mutual 
Assistance. The problem of finding a formula covering the 





NEWS OF THE WEEK 


contingency of a German attack on Russia through one or 
other of the Baltic States, Finland, Estonia and Latvia, 
remains. Here again it is quite clear that Britain would 
support Russia against an attack in that region as much as 
in any other, but the desire of the States in question to 
maintain strict neutrality—Latvia and Estonia, which already 
had non-aggression treaties with Russia, have this weck con- 
tracted similar treaties with Germany—is intelligible, and 
they have made their views on that point very clear indeed. 
They would regard a guarantee by Britain and France as an 
unfriendly act, and this is a time to make friendships in 
Europe, not to mar them. Russia may reasonably be asked 
to compromise on this point, accepting a formula which with- 
out express mention of the Baltic States would provide 
against possible danger from that quarter. The prospect of 
evolving such a formula is distinctly improved by the decision 
to send Mr. William Strang, head of the Central Department 
of the Foreign Office, to Moscow to assist the British Ambas- 
sador there. Apart from his own high qualities, Mr. Strang 
has the advantage of knowing the Russian language and the 
Russian mind. 


* * * * 


Herr Hitler’s Hate 


Few of Herr Hitler’s speeches have branded him as the 
irresponsible demagogue so decisively as the two he has 
delivered this week. Both were violently anti-British and 
both displayed a comprehensive disregard of fact. In the late 
War, he told ex-service men on Sunday, Germany had no 
war-aims ; those of Britain and France were plainly demon- 
strated by the Treaty of Versailles. But there was another 
treaty forgotten by Herr Hitler—signed at Brest-Litovsk more 
than a year before the Versailles Drktat; its terms, involving 
the dismemberment of Russia for the benefit of Germany, 
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have hitherto seemed a sufficiently instructive indication of 
Germany’s war-aims, nor is there any reason to abandon that 
view. The speech on Tuesday, to the German troops re- 
turned from Spain, was a cynical and unashamed glorifica- 
tion of sustained German intervention in Spain over a pro- 
longed period during which Germany was. denying that she 
was sending men or material to help Franco, and actually 
enacting a law to prohibit it. Every speech Herr Hitler 
makes aggravates the international situation to the extent 
that it emphasises afresh the futility of contracting any agree- 
ments with a man who holds no agreement valid when it 
suits his caprice to violate it. Till Germany has leaders 
accustomed to abide by their words nothing better than an 
armed truce can be hoped for. 


* * * * 


Unhappy Spain 
This week Herr Hitler in Berlin and King Victor 
Emmanuel in Naples have celebrated the return of their 
troops from Spain. The German contingent numbered 
some 14,000 men, the Italian 20,000 ; the triumphal parades 
were a defiant and undisguised celebration by the German 
and Italian Governments of the breach of the Non-interven- 
tion Agreement to which they were parties. General Franco 
is now disbanding his own forces as well as returning those 
of his allies. Some 270,000 of his troops have been de- 
mobilised, but he still has half a million men on a war 
footing. It is certainly more than impoverished Spain can 
afford, but perhaps not more than General Franco needs to 
impose his will on a country which, despite all professions 
of new found unity, is still bitterly divided; the most imme- 
diate conflict is that between the Falangists and the 
Monarchists. Hopes of a happier future have not been 
raised by the gloomy speech delivered by General Franco 
this week to the Falangists. He foretold a régime of discip- 
line and austerity, and emphasised especially that the fall 
in exports and the huge increase in imports due to the 
civil war left Spain no choice but to face a period of extreme 
poverty. Depressing as his words were for his followers, 
reports from Spain confirm that they did not exaggerate 

the difficulties that have to be overcome. 
* * 


Japan and the Powers 


The greatest secrecy has been preserved concerning the 
Cabinet consultations which have taken place in Tokyo on 
Japan’s attitude towards the European Powers. Their result 
has now been reported to the Emperor, and though no state- 
ment has been made of the decisions reached, it is believed 
that they confirm Japan’s recent refusal to enter into any 
further obligations to the Axis Powers, with whom she is 
allied in the Anti-Comintern Pact. Such an attitude does 
not, however, seem to imply that Japan will show any greater 
friendliness to the Western European Powers. The arrest of 
two British diplomatic officials in China has inspired strong 
protests to Tokyo ; and an even more serious view is taken 
of the death of a British employee in Pootung after being 
taken into protective custody by the Japanese. They state 
that he was killed because of “a deliberate insult to Japan ” ; 
his death is an equally deliberate insult to Great Britain, 
against which the strongest protest has been made. Japan 
is obviously testing the prospect of British resistance to her 
aggression methodically, conscious that she is dominant in 
Eastern Asia. But resolute co-operation between Britain, 
the United States and France in that area could still hold her 
in check. 


* * 


= * * * 


Prince Paul in Germany 


Prince Paul, the Senior Regent of Yugoslavia, has been 
received in Germany with demonstrative friendliness. The 
most immediate aim of German policy appears to be to 
secure Prince Paul’s consent to the signature of a German- 
Yugoslav non-aggression pact, which would prevent Yugo- 
slavia from intervening against a joint German-Hungarian 


action to satisfy Hungary’s irredentist claims 
Rumania. Prince Paul’s consent would not bind Yugoglgy; 
but he is reported to be returning to Belgrade with q draft 
of the pact to lay before his Government. The further 
development of Yugoslav-German relations will no 
depend on the degree of economic pressure which 
can bring to bear. Yugoslavia’s economic dependence oq 
Germany, especially since the annexation of Czecho-Sloyak, 
is already almost complete, and it is significant that nego. 
tiations for granting important concessions to German firms 
in Yugoslavia have reached an advanced stage. But what. 
ever the official attitude in Belgrade to the Axis Countries, 
there appears to be no love for them among the people. The 
Italian-Yugoslav football match at Belgrade last Sunday, in 
which the Italian tactics rightly or wrongly created hostility, 
was followed by anti-Italian and, more significant, pro-British 
demonstrations, 

* * 


* x 


Crisis in Bohemia-Moravia 


Relations between the Reich and the Protectorate of 
Bohemia-Moravia have reached a crisis which may mark yet 
another stage in the Czechs’ loss of independence. The 
origin of the crisis appears to be the renewed optimism with 
which, owing to the international situation, the Czechs regard 
the immediate future ; in such a mood they have lost any 
taste they ever had for collaboration with the Reich, and the 
Germans on their side have given up all pretence that the 
Czechs are anything but a subject people. In a brutal speech 
this week Herr Franck, Baron von Neurath’s Sudeten 
German deputy, warned the Czechs that their autonomy was 
possible only on condition that Czech interests were made 
subservient to the interests of the Reich, and commanded 
them to surrender their hopes of a restoration of independ- 
ence and their continued faith in ex-President Benes. The 
speech is in itself a striking indication of the trend of popular 
feeling in the Protectorate. The Germans may adopt on« of 
two possible solutions to the crisis. It is clear that they are 
instigating and supporting Czech Fascist demonstrations 
against the existing administration, and they may decide to 
set up a puppet Fascist régime; or they may take the more 
direct course of converting Bohemia-Moravia into an integral 
part of the Reich. The Germans are drawing the logical 
conclusions of Munich with unexpected rapidity, and it is 
difficult now to remember that an essential part of that settle- 
ment was a Franco-British guarantee of Czech independence, 


* * x * 


France’s Strength and Weakness 


Addressing the executive committee of the Radical- 
Socialist Party on Sunday, M. Daladier delivered yet another 
of those confident but moderate speeches which have done 
so much to restore his own and his country’s prestige. The 
Prime Minister was giving an account of his direction of 
affairs in recent months, and certainly both he and his party 
have every reason to be satisfied. The revival of France 
may be seen in the improvement in the internal situation, 
especially the increase in production and the stroncer cur- 
rency position ; and in the determination now reached to 
resist, in M. Daladier’s words, “aggression, tvrinny, fana- 
ticism and claims to Lebensraum.” Such res’s ance, how- 
ever, is not incompatible with sincere collabora ion in Europe ; 
but M. Daladier, and the French people, have. realised that 
collaboration is only possible on the basis of French strength 
and not weakness. This attitude is far removed from the 
defeatism that ruled during the September crisis ; but, 
despite the welcome signs of returning confidence, France’s 
greatest weakness has not been finally overcome. When M. 
Daladier speaks of “ the disappearance of social conflicts ” in 
France he must know he is talking nonsense, because nothing 
has been done to solve them ; they still exist, but have been 
driven underground by external danger and they may still 
reappear at the moment of crisis. 
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Italy and the Suez Canal 

The speech delivered by the Chairman, M. le Marquis de 
Vogué, at the annual general meeting of the Suez Canal 
Company’s board of directors, was- naturally enough mainly 
politica. The Canal is a political counter just now, subject 
of an Italian Press crusade; and M. de Vogué spent some 
time vigorously rebutting the Fascist claims, which comprise 
Italian seats On the Board, drastic reduction in transit dues, 
and the eventual replacement of the company by an inter- 
national commission. Yet Italy unquestionably has a case ; 
for though she is the second most important user of the 
(anal; Italian shipping interests, unlike others, have no 
representation and no means of getting it unless the Board 
graciously pleases—certainly a prima facie anomaly. It is 
thaps anomalous, too, that the control of so vital a world 
trade link should rest wholly with a private organisation—for 
the Company is private, notwithstanding the British Govern- 
ment’s large shareholding. These are questions which, with 
another disputant, could be equitably and expeditiously 
settled. But the Fascist attitude, and the Fascist record in 
the matter of agreements, dispel any hope of early 
settlement. As M. de Vogué said, one does not “ open the 
door of the house to someone wishing to gain admittance 


merely to ransack it.” 


* * * x 


Employment and the Unemployed 
Last month’s fall of 152,112 in the numbers of regis- 
tered unemployed makes cheerful reading, but cheerfulness 
is qualified by the circumstances. Roughly, 14 millions are 
still workless ; 20 per cent. of these have not worked for 
a year or more; the total is still higher than two yeags 
ago, when “recession” first replaced recovery—this in 
spite of colossal rearmament expenditure and a consistent 
cheap-money policy. Even now, of course, Government 
expenditure is not producing its full effect, and con- 
scription will further reduce the figures ; but these are not 
wholly heartening considerations. There looms ahead an 
ominous prospect of new Special Areas, new pools of un- 
employment, in fact a new “ post-War problem,” all the 
graver for being superimposed on the old, when—as must 
some day happen—arms expenditure slackens. And even 
in the short run all is not entirely well; the army of 
reserve labour is not homogeneous, available for all in- 
dustry’s needs, but a collection of variously qualified indi- 
viduals many of whom, as they stand, are useless even 
when man-power grows shortest. The trade unions, from 
painful experience, oppose the dilution and re-training 
which could remedy this paradox of concurrent labour 
shortage and unemployment ; and the immobility of labour 
between occupations may well be reflected in a failure of 
unemployment figures to respond to soaring expenditure. 

* * * * 
Funds for the Farmer 
The subsidy for the ploughing of inferior grassland is the 
most publicised feature of the new Agricultural Development 
Bill, but it is not the only new opening provided therein for 
public expenditure. Oats, barley and sheep are all to be 
subsidised ; oats on a specified sliding scale, barley either (at 
the Minister’s discretion, though with subsequenc Parlia- 
mentary approval) by the imposition on users of a minimum 
price and quantity, or by a levy-subsidy scheme yielding 
equivalent prices, sheep by deficiency payments varying in- 
versely with the sheep population. The total estimated 
cost is about £6 millions ; a notable addition to the taxpayer’s 
already notable contribution to farmers’ incomes.’ Substantial 
extra home-grown food supplies might well be, strategically 
speaking, cheap at the price ; but no safeguard ensures our 
getting value for money. Grassland can be ploughed for 
subsidy regardless of its subsequent suitability. for other 
crops ; the sheep scheme offers no incentive to increase 
production, and actually provides: an incentive to neglect 
quality; the fixed-minimum barley scheme is our nearest 
a--roach yet to Italian and German agricultural policy. 





The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary correspondent writes: The House met 
again after the holidays in the shadow of the ‘ Thetis’ 
disaster. Mr. Chamberlain’s statement, and, in particular, 
his promise of a public inquiry, were well received. Lord 
Stanhope was wise to add a postscript in the House of Lords 
a day later, as rumours regarding his own action were circu- 
lating freely. There appears to be little disposition to blame 
the Admiralty, and some of the Sunday papers, which were 
obviously anxious to exploit the incident to someone's dis- 
advantage, succeeded merely in arousing sympathy for their 
intended victims. The Whitsun recess, with this tragic 
exception, bore no Parliamentary fruits. The Southport Con- 
ferznce, dominated by the Cripps controversy, advanced 
Labour’s electoral prospects as little as the declarations of 
General Franco and Signor Grandi, and the retention in 
Spain of Italian war material, contributed to those of the 
National Government. 

*x * * x 

The first storm on our meeting was over Spain. There 
is no doubt at all, as Mr. Greenwood said, that the impression 
in the House was that under the Anglo-Italian Agreement 
all Italian war material would be withdrawn. Mr. Butler was 
forced to take up the attitude that sale or gift of this material 
to General Franco was not a breach of the agreement. The 
Prime Minister, playing the same card, made no happier 
impression on Wednesday. Indeed, his explanation was 
almost disingenuous. Mr. Lloyd George, recalling the guns 
facing Gibraltar, voiced what must be the fears of many 
people in the country. Some of the Tories apparently seek 
to ease their minds by downing any opposition to their 
hopes; but, on the whole, the position is regarded in Mr. 
de la Bere’s phrase, which is now classic Parliamentary 
‘jargon, as “highly unsatisfactory.” If the Government, 
however, were less suspect of hankering after an early 
resumption of the policy of Appeasement, little would 
probably be heard of these breaches. Agitation of this 
sort must be viewed as a form of pressure to prevent such 
a resumption. 


*x x * *x 
The debate on the Ministry of Labour estimates » ered, 
as much of the business has done, from the weather. There 


was a very scanty attendance to listen for seventy-five minutes 
to Mr. Ernest Brown. He unfortunately gives the impres- 
sion that he couples dilation on his four years of office with 
dilution of the numbers of unemployed. If progress has been 
made, he is prepared to take the credit for it; but, in the 
many debates on unemployment during the past few years, 
he has never once shown any anxiety as to the future, or 
any realisation that precautions must be taken now for dealing 
with an acute position when the international situation 
lightens, and rearmament ceases. Mr. George Hall, who has 
been given little te do of late, was admirably corrective of 
the Minister’s excessive optimism. A batch of Government 
supporters alternately preached faith, hope and charity, but 
Miss Ward, who has proved herself, from her association with 
Wallsend, an ardent and indefatigable champion of the un- 
employed, demanded something more definite. Mr. Lennox- 
Boyd answered a number of questions, and competently 
refrained from acceding to her request. 
* * * *x 
Labour Party tactics often cause despair. On Tuesday, 
on the Unemployment Insurance Bill, Mr. Dingle Foot moved 
a new clause of great importance. Government by regulation 
increases in scope. It is unpopular, yet members do nothing 
to prevent it. Mr. Foot wanted the Minister’s regulations 
to be laid before Parliament, and to be open for amendment. 
He received support from all quarters of the House, and it 
was obvious that Mr. Lennox-Boyd, in reply, failed to. meet - 
the criticisms. Indeed, his expressed contempt for Parlia- 
mentary procedure as a performance was hardly calculated 
to stifle the apprehensions of a further encroachment on 


Members’ privileges. 
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“ TILL SEPTEMBER ” 


Roe a fortnight or more we have been enjoying to 
a degree rare in this capricious climate the un- 
clouded glories of an English summer. Sunlight, foliage, 
flowers, the songs of birds, have made all who are 
fortunate enough to have access to the country realise 
what life is and how it should be lived—till the drone of 
an aeroplane overhead, or some memory from the morn- 
ing paper, brings its chill reminder of an overshadowing 
menace. The very peace and lavishness of Nature 
may foster perilous illusions. The situation that has 
produced recurrent crises and perpetual apprehension 
since the Munich talks has not in any essential element 
improved. Certain reassuring signs can be discerned, 
and in their aggregate they amount to something not 
insubstantial, but the approach to anything resembling 
settled peace is inappreciable. A new crisis may be 
precipitated at any moment, but there is some basis for 
the prediction that, since nations which live on their own 
crops must get their harvest in, the present lull is likely 
te continue till September, or, at any rate, till August. 
Let us assume the lengthier reprieve, and take it that 
till September—when the Nuremberg Conference falls 
due—there will not be a major crisis in Europe. Such 
optimism may be baseless. War may be upon us at any 
moment. But it is worth while postulating the respite 
in order to consider how, if we get it, it can be em- 
ployed. There is too prevalent a tendency to await 
September, or whatever the critical month may be, with 
an inert and passive fatalism, to take for granted that 
though there may be a temporary lull, September or 
August must inevitably bring crisis, and very probably 
war. ‘That is a disastrous frame of mind. The fact to 
emphasise untiringly is that the postponement of crisis, 
if postponement there be, is of value supremely as an 
opportunity for making war less likely. No statesmen 
worthy of the name, no citizens capable of intelligent 
exercise of the functions of citizenship, could be content 
to drift blind and helpless towards whatever abyss may 
lie before them. Events in the affairs of States do not 
happen without human -volition. There will only be 
war because the political leaders in one or more countries 
desire it. And it may be averted either by depriving 
such leaders of the motive that impels them to war, or 
by convincing them that war, if they attempt it, will not 
achieve their ends. It is to this twofold task that we 
must apply ourselves with all intensity of effort between 
now and the actual or symbolic September. 


The first business of the democracies is to deter the 
dictatorships from war. That policy is being pursued 
with some success. The Peace Bloc is genuinely and 
undeniably a peace bloc. Not only is all idea of aggres- 
sion foreign to it ; it is in nd way’hostile to the principle 
of peaceful change ; what it is pledged to resist is change 
by force of arms. The nucleus of the bloc—Britain, 
France, Poland and Turkey—is a formidable coalition. 
When the negotiations with Moscow are concluded it 
will be an act of desperation on Germany’s part to make 
a move that would precipitate war. The delay in reach- 
ing a final agreement with Russia is unfortunate, but the 
difficulty about the Baltic States is not fictitious. 
Russia’s attitude regarding it is reasonable and 
intelligible ; so equally is ours. Reconciliation of the two 
views may not be easy. But the main principle, of 


mutual defence against aggression, is unequivocally ac. 
cepted by both sides, and anyone who believes that 
failure to complete the agreement as speedily as hag 
been expected means that either party would stand aside 
in the event of German aggression will be laying himself 
open to very sharp disillusion. : 
Unfortunately, persistent self-deception is prevalent 
in certain quarters in Germany. Herr von Ribbentrop, 
who has misunderstood this country more compre- 
hensively than any other German diplomat ever 
accredited to the Court of St. James’s, appears still to 
have the ear of Herr Hitler (who can read no English 
papers, and is dependent on other people’s selections 
from them), and to be able to convince him still that a 
crime like the rape of Czecho-Slovakia can be repeated 
with impunity. That is where the capital danger lies, 
And that is why, the question whether a stable peace can 
ever be achieved while the present régime in Germany 
survives assumes dominating importance. The seizure 
of Czecho-Slovakia has proved the utter hollowness of 
Herr Hitler’s earlier declarations that he desired to 
bring no one under the aegis of the Reich but Germans ; 
his own record in the matter of broken pledges demon- 
strates the futility of signing any agreement with him; 
while the erection of the suppression or falsification of 
news (as, most recently, in the case of the Germans in 
Spain) into a major instrument of State policy, has the 
deplorable effect of duping ordinary peaceable German 
citizens into the sincere belief that acts of patent aggres- 
sion are acts of self-defence by which an unoffending 
nation must seek to break through encirclement. 

The problem created by those facts is grave—but not 
necessarily insoluble. All Germans are not Nazis ; and 
many Nazis, who are in the party because they cannot 
afford not to be, are as ready to listen to reason as men 
like themselves in Britain and France. Between Britain 
and Germany, or Germany and Poland, there is no dis- 
puted question which reasonable men could not settle 
in a week. Danzig is the most obvious example. The 
situation there is admittedly anomalous, for the Allies 
at the Peace Conference thought it better to create an 
anomalous situation than to carry out their first inten- 
tion, and hand over the city in fee simple to Poland. If 
a better modus vivendi at Danzig is sought it can be 
reached without difficulty between a peaceful Germany 
and a peaceful Poland ; but not between a peaceful 
Poland and a Germany bent on new domination, and 
treating Danzig as merely the first step towards the next 
objective. It is hard to believe that Herr Hitler thinks 
of it as anything but that. 

But moderate men among leading Germans are not 
entirely silent, though they speak most clearly when 
furthest from Berlin. In Colombo, on Monday, Dr. 
Schacht said, “‘ Give us a real League of Nations, where 
every Power is included, and not one group,” and he 
added that all Germany needed was raw materials, and 
he believed that would be peaceably settled in the near 
future. That is language we can understand, and it is 
calculated to win immediate response. We shall not 
stop to point out whose action it was that reduced the 
League to what Dr: Schacht calls a single group; if 
he speaks for his countrymen in calling for a new 
and all-inclusive League of Nations, he will nowhere 
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find stronger support than in Great Britain; and if 
Germany’s one need is for raw materials we will be the 
frst to concert means of giving her access to them— 
f only we can be convinced that it is with a peaceful, 
not an aggressive, Germany that we are co-operating. 
That is the opportunity that offers between now and 
September, hard though it is to make concessions to a 
régime which interprets all concession as weakness, and 
so misrepresents it to the people through all the vast 
propaganda machine which it directs. The nature of 


the régime in Germany can be determined by no one 
but Germans, but the existence and policy of the present 
régime gravely accentuate international tension, yet 
between British citizens and German citizens a full and 
friendly understanding is still possible. If obstacles to 
understanding do exist we are ready even for some sacri- 
fices to remove them—but only if we are dealing with a 
people prepared, as Germany’s present leaders are not, 
to observe the ordinary standards of international inter- 
course, and to meet friendly advances as friends. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE ‘ THETIS’ 


ie 99 lives lost in the wreck of the submarine 
‘ Thetis ’ in Liverpool Bay have given this country 
greater cause for grief than it has known since disaster 
overcame the great airship Rror. And to grief have 
been added alarm and bewilderment, ‘and, worst of all, 
an inevitable question whether perhaps the 99 men met 
with a fate that was not unavoidable. These feelings 
still remain, and particularly because of the contrast 
between the failure of the rescue operations carried out 
at the wreck of the ‘ Thetis’ and the large measure of 
success achieved in rescues from the wreck of the 
American submarine ‘ Squalus’ only a few weeks ago. 
Last week-end that success was fresh in everyone’s mind, 
and engendered a hope which, when finally disappointed, 
only made grief more bitter. By this time experts have 
emphasised that the hope was unreasonable, because of 
the wholly different circumstances in which the acci- 
dents to the ‘Squalus’ and the ‘ Thetis’ happened. 
Yet uneasy misgivings remain. It is no doubt true 
that the ‘ Squalus’ was wrecked in circumstances ex- 
tremely favourable to rescue operations, the ‘ Thetis ’ 
in circumstances where rescue was all but impossible. 
But it is also true that the precautions taken by the 
American naval authorities were extremely prompt and 
efficient, and that all necessary equipment was quickly 
at hand at the scene of the wreck. The arrangements 
made by the British Admiralty were characterised 
neither by completeness in equipment nor by speed in 
operation; the contrast has not escaped pointed comment 
in the American Press. 

The kind of question the British public would now 
wish to have answered is this: Given that the circum- 
stances were favourable, would the rescue of the men 
of the ‘ Squalus’ have been so successful if carried out 
with the equipment and by the methods adopted in the 
case of the ‘ Thetis’? Given that circumstances were 
unfavourable, would the attempted rescue of the crew of 
the ‘ Thetis’ have been no more successful if carried 
out with the speed and by the methods that effected the 
rescue of the majority of the crew of the ‘ Squalus ’? 
Answers to these questions will be expected from the 
public inquiry which the Government has wisely 
ordered ; and it is to be hoped that the preliminary 
expert inquiry which must be made by the Admiralty 
will be completed as soon as possible. For only the 
findings of the public inquiry can put an end to the 
doubts and misgivings in the public mind. Until those 
findings are published, the layman can do no more than 
formulate seme of the questions that arise irresistibly 
out of the disaster to the ‘ Thetis’ and insist that they 
shall receive full and satisfactory answers. 

Some light has already been thrown on the cause of 


the disaster by the Prime Minister’s lucid statement 
in the House of Commons on Monday ; yet it is a light 
which is only followed by a greater darkness. The acci- 
dent was caused by the flooding of the two forward 
compartments through the open door of one of the bow 
torpedo-tubes. How this door should have come to be 
open is a question that may never be answered, as so 
many vital witnesses will never speak again ; but at the 
very outset of the inquiry we are met with a probability 
that the disaster was due not to an unavoidable act of 
God, but to mechanical defect or the fallibility of men. 
And it may be added that the possibility of so major 
an error or failure occurring is the strongest argument 
for asserting that the ‘Thetis’ trial involved greater 
dangers than seem to have been foreseen by the autho- 
rities, though the disaster itself proves that clearly 
enough. 

For it is claimed that, given the degree of danger 
involved, the precautions taken were reasonable. Yet 
once danger did occur, they appear to have been wholly 
inadequate, unless it is claimed that no human agency 
could have saved the crew of the ‘ Thetis.’ Why, for 
instance, was one tug thought sufficient to accompany 
the ‘ Thetis,’ especially since it was possible in case of 
accident for the ‘ Thetis’ to send up a wreck signal 
which the tug never saw? Why, when the wreck buoy 
sent up by the submarine was sighted by aircraft at 
g.20 on Thursday evening, was it over ten hours before 
any vessel located the submarine, or any rescue opera- 
tions begun? Is it expected that in case of acci- 
dent Nature will always allow so many hours’ grace 
before danger becomes urgent? In the case of the 
‘ Thetis ’ such delay was the more dangerous because the 
submarine carried nearly double its normal comple- 
ment in the form of passengers, whose presence, though 
it did not overload the vessel, necessarily caused its air 
supply to be exhausted more quickly than in ordinary 
conditions. Lastly, it now seems clear that the failure 
of the rescue operations was finally due to the strength 
of the tides, which obstructed every effort to bring aid 
to the ‘ Thetis.’ It may even be claimed that they made 
rescue impossible. But the tides in Liverpool Bay are 
notoriously strong ; is it advisable to carry out trials in 
an area where rescue operations will be attended by 
such difficulties as to be virtually impossible? Again, 
the contrast with the ‘Squalus’ appears. Was the 
difference between the circumstances of the two wrecks 
really a matter of chance and not of wisdom in the choice 
of area in which to carry out trials? 

These are questions which the layman may reason- 
ably ask. There may be satisfactory answers to them. 
In any case, they are asked not in order to assert that 
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mistakes have been made, or to condemn the authorities, 
but to ensure that, if mistakes have been made, they 
shall not in future be repeated, and that men of the 
submarine service shall not be faced with dangers that 
have their origin in avoidable error. In such cases as 
this it is fatally easy and tempting to say that someone 
has blundered, and demand his punishment. But it may 
well be that no individual is at fault ; disaster may be due 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE protest made in the House of Commons against the 
appointment of Lord Hankey as British member of the 
Permanent Mandates Commission at Geneva is fully justified. 
To say that reflects in no way on Lord Hankey’s character 
or great abilities ; they are beyond criticism. But here is a 
post of great importance which calls notoriously for certain 
particular qualifications which Lord Hankey happens not to 
possess. The business of the Mandates Commission is to 
examine year by year the administration of each of the terri- 
tories held under League of Nations mandate. For the 
greater part of the League’s existence the British member of 
the Commission was Lord Lugard, whose knowledge and 
experience are, of course, unique. He was followed by Lord 
Hailey, who had spent a lifetime in administration in India. 
Now comes Lord Hankey, who has spent most of a lifetime 
in Whitehall. As a super-Civil Servant he has had neces- 
sarily to defend the acts of successive Governments—not the 
best qualification for a post whose holder must be ready fear- 
lessly to criticise the acts of Governments. Lord Hankey is 
not to be blamed for a moment for undertaking what was 
no doubt put to him as a useful piece of public service, but 
the Government must be singularly lacking in imagination 
if it could think of no one with experience of colonial 
administration to recommend to Geneva. 


* * * * 


“Now I must report to you that we have spent a very 
peaceful week-end at our country home here, and that I 
had my first swim this year out of doors. It was cold but 
invigorating, and sitting in the sun afterwards was very 
pleasant.” So, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt in the 
Evening Standard. But must Mrs. Roosevelt report that? 
Was it imperative? Was it desirable? Was it politic? In 
this country we have heard with respectful astonishment of 
the daily column which the wife of the President of the 
United States contributes to the American Press. If the 
practice seems surprising, it is certainly no business of ours. 
But I am bound to say that the Evening Standard has done 
Mrs. Roosevelt a singularly ill turn by arranging to repro- 
duce her daily column (though it may be not that, but a quite 
special column, for all I know) just at the moment when we 
want to think the best of the host and hostess of the King 
and Queen. Not, of course, that there is a syllable to object 
to in the daily column on grounds of taste. What is wrong 
with it is its terrible triviality. Mrs. Roosevelt, I am certain, 
cannot resemble remotely the kind of person who would 
normally produce copy of this type, but casual readers of it 
Could be forgiven for supposing that she was. Actually she 
is the kind of person who defies reactionaries by inviting a 


coloured soprano to sing before the King. 
* * * a 


Mr. A. P. Herbert has already a striking record of Parlia- 
mentary achievement to his credit, and I shall be surprised 
if his campaign against the incorporation of the Oxford 
Group under that name fails. The anxiety of Dr. Buchman’s 
movement to identify itself permanently with Oxford is 
intelligible; the name is an obvious recommendation. But 
it is plainly disingenuous, and when Sir Lynden Macassey 
argues (in The Times) that a specifically Christian move- 
ment would be killed if the appellation “ international ” 
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to flaws, general or particular, in the system under which 
trials are carried out, and the primary purpose of the 
inquiry now to be held should be to discover if gy, 
flaws exist, and to identify them if they do, (pj 
in that way can any compensation be derived from the 
tragic loss which the nation, and even more the men 
women and children directly affected by the wreck of 
the ‘ Thetis,’ have sustained. 


were applied to it, and that the use of the word Oxforg 
is “imperative ”»—implying that for the movement to 
to live by its intrinsic merits would weaken it disastrously— 
his advocacy seems of doubtful service to his cause. 
Actually the Group Movement has considerable merits, 
but its desire to wear a tie to which it has singularly litre 
title lays it open to deserved criticism. Dr. Buchman 
would be very  well-advised to sacrifice whatever 
adventitious advantage derives from his adoption of an 
Oxford which has only to a very limited degree adopted 
him. The world will think the better of the Movement 
if he does. 
* x * * 

Those sensible people who have sometimes observed that 
it would be just as rational to settle international disputes on 
a football-field as on a battlefield may be disposed to recon- 
sider their verdict in the light of the football match between 
Yugoslavia and Italy (at Belgrade), as reported in The Times 
of Wednesday. To summarise the account would spoil it, 
but feeling ran so high—against the Italians—that the Italian 
Minister has lodged a formal protest, and more may, be 
heard of the matter yet. The connexion between sport and 
politics deserves some study. The Italian football XI seems 
to have done a good deal more to repel Yugoslavia from the 
Axis than Count Ciano has to attract her to it. Meanwhile 
Germany has scratched all her Henley entries, but none the 
less sends General von Reichenau and other delegates to a 
meeting of the Olympic Games Council in London. That 
is something to the good. 

* * * * 


The news that Mrs. Hoster was dead must have wakened 
personal memories in many hundreds of London offices— 
and a great deal further afield than that. The politicians 
and editors and business men and doctors and lawyers who 
have owed half their success (or not much less) to the 
efficiency of the secretary they got from Mrs. Hoster’s would 
make a very notable company. There are other secretarial 
training colleges in London, and some of them, I expect, 
just as good, but Mrs. Hoster’s was Mrs. Hoster’s. Whether 
it was the personality of the little wisp of a woman who 
founded it and managed it, or whether it was the rigid 
standard she exacted, Mrs. Hoster’s has always had a 
reputation of its own. It will still no doubt go on as Mrs. 
Hoster’s, but without Mrs. Hoster it can hardly be quite 


Mrs. Hoster’s. 
* * * * 


The Birthday Honours seem to be much as usual. Three 
names out of the mass catch the eye—of Max Beerbohm, 
who gets a knighthood, of Dr. G. P. Gooch, and of Dr. 
J. J. Mallon, who, most deservedly, become Companions of 
Honour. Dr. Gooch, the most self-effacing man who ever 
lived, is a monument of scholarship, and some “ authority ” 
is to be congratulated on recommending him for recognition. 
It will take a little time to get accustomed to the idea of Sir 
Max. The owner of the new title is a unique figure in his 
double réle of writer and caricaturist. After years of resi- 
dence in Italy he is less known to the post-War than to the 
pre-War generation. At the moment he is living in a Surrey 
village. 
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TAX-DODGING 


HE discussions on the Finance Bill have been once again 
concerned with provisions designed to limit the acti- 
vities of tax-dodgers. The very fact that these provisions 
ae necessary shows that loopholes have been discovered, 
through which considerable sums have escaped the collectors. 
So far the piecemeal legislation of successive Finance Acts 
has been singularly unsuccessful in catching the big tax- 
dodgers. In many cases, it is true, particular dodges which 
had been allowed to flourish for years have been scotched by 
icular provisions, but it has been comparatively easy for 
the rich tax-dodger, with all the best brains of the Bar and 
accountancy at his command, to continue his evasions. It 
js extremely difficult to estimate the amount which is lost 
annually to the country by the avoidance of the payment of 
income tax and surtax alone, but it cannot be much less than 
ten million pounds. The official figures are much lower 
than this, but they are founded on official ignorance of the 
extent and nature of the devices which have been adopted. 
Under the present system the taxpayer only has to disclose 
his income. Except for some questions concerning transfer 
of assets abroad, he is not made to disclose any tranactions 
connected with settlements, trusts, private companies, &c., 
designed to reduce his taxable income. 
It is absurd that when the taxpayer fills up his return it 
should be left for him to judge what his income is. If he is 
advised that a particular payment, which is the result of a 
complicated tax-dodging device, is not income, then he is 
not bound to disclose it. As the income-tax law is so 
intricate, it should be for the Inland Revenue to decide 
whether they should attempt to treat certain sums as income 
or not. Any really effective provision must compel the 
individual to disclose and give particulars of all transactions 
whereby any movements of capital or income over a certain 
amount are or have been procured, and in which he has or 
has had either active or passive participation: if this were 
done, not only would the commissioners be able to say when 
tax was payable in spite of the transactions, but they would 
also be kept informed of the latest successful methods of 
evasion as and when such methods are put into cperation. 
It may be of interest to indicate in broad outline certain 
of the dodges which are commonly used and which the 
complicated legislation has been unable to touch. One 
popular scheme is to take advantage of the principle that 
where income is accumulated, but no specific beneficiary is 
named during the period of accumulation, no surtax is pay- 
able by anybody on such income. In this type of accumu- 
lator the taxpayer settles property on trust, with a direction 
to accumulate the income for six years, and gives himself 
the power to appoint the persons to whom the accumulation 
shall be given at the end of the six-year period of accumula- 
tion. At the end of the time the taxpayer can appoint the 
accumulation to a friend who re-pays it to the taxpayer. 
The result is that all surtax has been avoided. 
Another method which is popular, as it avoids all income- 
tax as well as surtax, is the arrangement by which damages 
are paid in lieu of income. ‘A film star can arrange with 
the producing company that instead of paying her salary the 
company shall break the contract of employment. She then 
sues the company and claims damages for breach of contract 
and obtains judgement in default of appearance. Legally the 
sum she obtains represents damages for breach of contract 
and not income and, therefore, no income-tax or surtax is 
payable on the sum obtained. In this way, although the 
company pays less, the film star can enjoy a greater net 
income and the only loser is, as usual, the National Revenue. 
In the case of the transfer of assets abroad the legislation 
has been much more thorough. Even here, however, the tax- 
dodger can fairly easily avoid the payment of tax. The 





AS AN ART 


By JOHN FOSTER 


most popular country for the big foreign tax-dodging com- 
panies is Canada, which is financially stable and within the 


‘British Empire. At one time a corporation which special- 


ises in these Canadian companies was transferring a million 
pounds a week for clients anxious to avoid the payment of 
taxes. The general principle of these schemes is that the 
taxpayer forms a company in Canada to hold his foreign 
investments. The directors of this company are usually 
the officers of the Canadian Trust Corporation who cater 
for this class of work. The consideration from the Canadian 
company to the taxpayer for his investments is the issue to 
his adult children of debentures of corresponding value. 
The company does not declare any dividends but employs 
the income received from investment in redeeming the 
debentures issued to the children, and no income-tax or sur- 
tax is payable by them on the sums received in redemption 
of the debentures. The ordinary shares also belong to the 
children, and when the company is wound up the assets are 
distributed among the ordinary shareholders, and may 


Anclude reserves which have been created out of income, 


which, of course, has not borne any income-tax. 

The principle in the Archer-Shee case is, in spite of 
ineffectual attempts to limit its scope, widely used to avoid 
the payment of tax. The taxpayer creates a foreign trust, 
with a direction to pay the income to his adult children, or 
to friends who will return him the money as a gift, but 
careful provision is made in order to come within the leading 
case that the sums paid to the beneficiaries shall be paid 
to a foreign bank. The recipients of the income only pay 
tax on the amount remitted to England, and naturally no 
money is in effect sent to this country, since the beneficiaries 
borrow from an English bank and arrange that the bank 
shall be repaid abroad out of the assets situated there. 

Owing to the international situation, companies in Luxem- 
bourg, Liechtenstein and Switzerland are not so popular 
as they were, but many Swiss companies still continue. In 
many cases arrangements have been made in Tangier and 
Panama by which small companies, which have already been 
formed in those countries, will, in the event of certain 
eventualities, such as war and invasion, acquire the assets of 
the Swiss companies. The agreements for these trans- 
actions have already been signed, and the only thing neces- 
sary to implement them is a resolution of the directors of 
the Tangier or Panama company in London. The Palestine 
companies, which have been very popular, are still mostly 
untouched by the recent legislation. This is because the 
Inland Revenue has been unable to ascertain for whom these 
companies have been formed, as the only ostensible directors 
and shareholders are persons connected with well-knowa 
English solicitors. This is also the case with Monaco, which 
possesses a law of trusts, especially drafted to meet the 
demands of wealthy English taxpayers. It is to be hoped 
that the provision of Section 17 of the new Finance Bill, 
which requires solicitors to give certain specified information 
in these cases, will help to defeat some of the schemes which 
operate through foreign companies or foreign settlements. 

Death duties are avoided on an even greater scale than 
income and surtax. A practice that is almost universal is to 
take advantage of the three-year rule, by which an absolute 
gift made three years before death is exempt from duty. 
In many cases it is possible to insure, at no great cost, 
against the liability for duty arising on a death before the 
three years have expired. 

While the estate companies have been the subject of much 
legislation, there is still no difficulty in the taxpayer so deal- 
ing with his property as to escape all death duties and at the 
same time remain in complete control of that property and 
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enjoy up to 49 per cent. of the income until his death. This 
is done by a transfer to a limited liability company of the 
taxpayer’s property, in return for which he is appointed 
managing director for life of the company at a salary not 
exceeding 49 per cent. of the company’s income. The 
remaining income can be distributed to the taxpayer’s 
dependants, or accumulated and distributed later. Pro- 
vided the taxpayer dies after three years, all estate duty is 
avoided, and if the income has been distributed to the 
dependants surtax has only been paid on the salary received 
as director. In the same way the device of discretionary 
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trusts, or settled estates companies, or insurance 
can be used either to avoid death duties, 
diminish the amount payable. 

The failure of legislation to prevent tax avoidance jg 
largely due to the fact that on the narrow English interpre. 
tation it is impossible to draft provisions which would Stop 
every scheme. Every clause necessarily contains limitations 
to its operation, which are obviously pointers to the jay. 
dodger as to how to avoid the clause altogether. However 
there is no doubt that the way of the tax-dodger could a 
made considerably harder than it is. 


Policies 


Or materially to 


RUSSIA AS AIR FACTOR 


By NIGEL TANGYE 


HE Russian air arm can be likened to the lightning 

tongue of a chameleon. From the vast, mysterious 
body of the U.S.S.R. it can make darting attacks on a distant 
enemy and as quickly return to the shelter of its impregnable 
base. Such a feature has one very important aspect which 
is only shared among the Great Powers. by the 
British Empire and, to a considerable extent, by the U.S.A. 
This is the immense safeguard to its air arm of inexhaustible 
aircraft production. 

- It is recognised that wastage of machines and personnel in 
a major war may amount to 100 per cent. per month, at any 
rate in the early stages. As much strength, therefore, lies in 
the ability to provide a flow of replacements as in the power 
and ability of the air arm itself. However much Germany, 
for instance, plans to create this flow of replacements in war, 
she can never be certain that it can be maintained ; 
for every one of her factories is within range of potential 
enemy bombers. Every possible attempt is being made to 
safeguard them, but the fact remains that they can be 
destroyed. 

Our factories in Great Britain are also within range of 
any bombers operating from the Continent. Indeed, it 
would be true to say that 30 well directed 1,000 lb. bombs 
would seriously check the entire output of our home 
resources. The chance of these 30 bombs being sufficiently 
well directed is certainly remote, but the possibility is there. 
It is for this reason that we are now engaged in creating a 
large production organisation in Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand. Thus we shall be assured of some sort of flow of 
new aircraft, however badly we may fare at home. Russia 
is in the same fortunate position. She can be quite certain 
that her supply of new aircraft will never fail, no matter how 
many casualties her air arm may suffer. Germany would 
give a lot to be in that position, and so would Italy. To 
maintain their flow of output, not only must German and 
Italian factories be completely protected, but they must also 
be supplied with raw materials which are not to be found 
within their borders. Little wonder that the Axis Powers 
now publicly refer to their policy of a lightning war, if a 
war there is to be. They are quite incapable of ensuring 
their supply of aircraft or raw materials. Russia is almost 
entirely self-supporting in this respect. And her supply of 
fuel is limitless. 

Although Poland has quite an efficient air force, a large 
proportion of which is equipped with fast modern planes, 
she does not share with Russia comparative immunity from 
attack, nor has she within her boundaries the necessary raw 
materials for aircraft production and operation. She cannot, 
in consequence, be expected to have the stamina to with- 
stand unaided the attacks of an enemy on her western border 
for any length of time. Her bombing planes would un- 
doubtedly make themselves felt for a time, but only for a 
time. The British guarantee to Poland to come to her aid 
in the event of an act of aggression on her territory does, 
in theory at any rate, strengthen her position ; but does it 
in practice? Would not the damage be done long before 


our assistance became effective? I cannot speak for surface 
operations, but it is extremely difficult to see just how we 
could help her in the air before much of her territory was 
lost to her. A long delay must occur before Polish aero- 
dromes are equipped with the material and apparatus neces- 
sary before British aircraft could operate from them. Not 
till then could our bombers employ the psychologically 
effective (to the pilots) tactics of starting their raids from the 
west, dropping their bombs on their German target, and 
then sweeping through to land on Polish territory. And, 
more important, not till then could any flown aircraft rein- 
forcements be effective as aids to the Polish air arm. 

But with Russia as a party in the anti-aggression pact the 
situation becomes quite different. Within a few hours of 
Poland becoming the victim of aggression from the west 
Russian planes could be flying side by side with Polish 
engaged in raiding the enemy. Within a few days the bases 
of these Russian planes could be moved forward to aero- 
dromes as near the German-Polish frontier as might be 
deemed practicable. All the necessary equipment of bombs 
and stores would be sent to these aerodromes as quickly as 
the limited, but direct, surface transport between Russia and 
Poland allowed. The whole weight of the immense Russian 
air force could be thrown against the enemy in a matter of 
hours. While some squadrons would be kept compara- 
tively near the front line, the majority of bombers would be 
content to apportion more of their available load to fuel, and 
thus to operate from secure bases as far behind the lines as 
might be deemed necessary. In wave after wave they could 
come over and bomb the cities of Eastern Germany. And 
the German Air Staff know full well that this high pressure 
of attack could be kept up for months. 

In the West, the British and French Air Force would be 
engaged simultaneously in bombing the western half of 
Germany. Theirs would be a more difficult task, because 
the air defences along the western German frontier are 
deeper and more concentrated than those on the eastern. 
But whereas those at present on the eastern frontier are 
deemed adequate to deal with Polish aerial attacks, they are 
not adequate to deal with Russian. Personnel and material 
would therefore have to be transferred from the west to 
strengthen the defence in the east, and the work of the 
British and French bombers would be eased. 

The effect of these aerial attacks from two sides on Ger- 
many’s internal organisation and production would be for 
her ground forces inevitably to suffer from interrupted sup- 
plies and uncertain communications. This ability to strike 
at her very heart was not possible in the Great War. It is 
this that makes her position so much more precarious if 
she is forced once more to fight on two opposite fronts at 
the same time. 

But there is another, less apparent, reason for the anti- 
aggression Powers to welcome Russian support. Although 
the Anti-Comintern Pact is not a military alliance, it is 
something very near one. Japan would, no doubt, accede to 
the wishes of the Axis and make it so were it not for one 
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disturbing factor to her. In the event of the Axis Powers 

ing involved in a conflict with Russia, Japan would be 
forced to fight Russia, and that would be a one-sided fight 
indeed ; for every one of Japan’s closely populated cities is 
within easy bombing range of Russian planes. But whereas 
there is ample for Russian planes to bomb, there is bareiy 
anything for Japanese planes to bomb in return. An alliance 
with Russia would thus virtually make secure British and 
French interests in the Far East, for even though the Far 
East were formally excluded from the agreement Japan would 
be little inclined to take risks. 

Detailed facts concerning the actual and potential strength 
of the Russian air arm are not available, but enough is known 
to indicate its minimum power and efficiency. The Russian 
Air Force as it stands is the most powerful in the world. It 


must consist of at least 6,000 first-line planes, though none 
of these can approach the high state of efficiency attained by 
British planes. But that is not to say that they are inefficient. 
Some magnificent flights have been made in recent years by 
Russian airmen under conditions which call for a high state 
of efficiency ; and the performances of the Russian bombers 
and, particularly, fighters in the Spanish War have shown 
that a high standard is set and maintained under war con- 
ditions. I know from personai contact with those concerned 
that the German pilots of the Kondor Legion had a whole- 
some respect for their Russian adversaries. Although the 
Russian aircraft industry has not produced a first-class 
original design for some years, it is successful in turning out 
in large numbers foreign types of airframes and engines (par- 
ticularly American) which are built under licence. 


THE PROSPECTS FOR LABOUR 


By A. P. WADSWORTH 


LABOUR stocktaking after the Southport Conference 

is rather more cheerful than one made before it could 
have been. The weaknesses of the party were evident 
enough, but it showed more cohesion than had seemed 
likely. Nothing, of course, can disguise Labour’s bleak 
electoral prospect, and Southport does not make it any 
better. Labour is doomed to Opposition for another Par- 
liament at least. On the figures of the 61 by-elections since 
1935 it has made relatively no headway in capturing Govern- 
ment votes since the first months of 1936. It has lost its 
attraction for new recruits ; there has been a fall in indi- 
vidual membership for the first time in the party’s history, 
and no less than 276 of the 558 local parties for which there 
are figures had fewer members last year than they had in 
1937. Yet this is a period when the trade unions are 
putting on membership and becoming industrialiy more 
conscious. Making no progress itself, the Labour Party 
refuses the alliance with other Progressives that might give 
it reinforcement of strength. The Southport Conference, 
though it confirmed the party’s internal unity—certainly a 
useful thing to have—was bitter confirmation of the 
desperate state of the British Left. 

The unspoken thoughts behind any candid Labour stock- 
taking would, one supposes, run something like this: “If 
we have war or recurring crises Parliament will perpetuate 
itself without an election ; we shall go on as we are until we 
have to decide whether we shall enter a National Coalition. 
If we are spared an overwhelming crisis this summer or 
autumn we shall get a general election towards the end of 
October. The Government will have all the cards in its 
hands, as it had in 1935. Then it professed to be fighting 
on a League policy, as we were, and, though we know now 
what its professions were worth, it over-called us. In 1939 
—unless there is another switch-over to ‘ appeasement ’— 
the Government will be on top again. Its past record will 
be even worse than it was in 1935, but a year will have 
passed since Munich, and six months since the radical new 
turn towards a Peace Front. We shall by then have the alliance 
with Russia and an imposing European front. On every hand 
we shall be feeling the stimulus of defence expenditure ; 
unemployment will be heavily down. We shall have pro- 
sperity, and we shall have kept peace. The credit, naturally, 
will be the Government’s. 

“What can the Opposition do against such cards? We 
can challenge the Government’s sincerity and competence, 
but how far does this take us? We have pushed the Govern- 
ment to accept our policy and outwardly have largely suc- 
ceeded. We, too, offer a Peace Front and strong defences, 
and, though our interpretation of collective security is not 
the Government’s, can we be sure the electorate will care 
about the difference? We are indeed not quite clear our- 
selves, and at Southport most of the friendly critics were 


dissatisfied, like Mr. Bevin, with our cold and formal 
approach. We have hard-working leaders, but our record 
since 1931 (outside Mr. Morrison’s work in London) has 
not impressed people with our competence. We have nu 
magnetic figures to put our case across. We can’t even 
manage our Parliamentary tactics well—we fell into a trap 
over Munich—and the spotlight will keep on falling on men 
who have no big party behind them, on Mr. Churchill, Mr. 
Eden, Mr. Lloyd George and Sir Archibald Sinciair. 
“There are, of course, things on which we should be 
specially able to catch the ear of the electorate. We under- 
stand the needs of the workers on A.R.P., deep shelters and 
evacuation ; we can protect their interests when it comes 
to allocating man-power in time either of ‘near war’ or of 
war ; we demand that ‘ conscription of wealth’ shall accom- 
pany conscription of youth, even in peace. The programme 
is a good one, but what are we doing about it? We talk 
well about A.R.P. and deep shelters, but some of our people 
want us to confuse the public by withdrawing from other 
forms of national service, however fantastic the distinction. 
Industry we politicians must leave alone, except roundly to 
denounce ‘ industrial conscription’; this is the trade unions’ 
business, and as they are negotiating with the Government 
(and not agreeing among themselves) we walk on hot bricks 
until they say the word. Certainly, we must ‘ conscript 
wealth,’ but do we know what we mean by it? Southport 
did not help us, and, besides, Mr. Chamberlain also has 
promised something of the sort. It must be admitted that 
we are waking up in another direction, for we have just 
discovered that the armed forces are respectable, and have 
produced a large pamphlet on how they should be co-ordi- 
nated and democratised. There is good popular stuff in it, 
but how many of our people will use it? It takes more 
than a policy-pamphlet to make us learn new perorations, 
when pacifism, mild or bitter, has served for so long.” 

These things are unspoken, but they are what the deputy- 
leader of the party, Mr. Greenwood, meant when in his 
parting exhortation he deplored the “spirit of defeatism,” 
the “inferiority complex many of you have got.” He was 
a little unkind, for the conference had just tied itself to work 
within a field that implies a highly developed “ inferiority 
complex.” It had rejected, sensibly enough, the course of 
open hostility and industrial action against the Government, 
which at best might produce revolution, at worst the destruc- 
tion of Labour. It had also rejected the most powerful 
constitutional alternative for a weakened party, a combina- 
tion with other anti-Government forces. 

It is easy for the outsider to judge Labour over-harshly 
for its attitude towards the Popular Front. The Labour 
Executive has an exasperating capacity for doing things 
crudely. It behaved with especial tactlessness in the by- 
elections after Munich, when, with political interest roused 
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as it had not been since the general election, there was a 
spontaneous movement for a strategic movement against the 
Government. The independent Progressive candidatures 
were mishandled, but there was. gathering pace inside the 
party a feeling in favour of more elasticity in constituency 
arrangements, of tacit agreements with the Liberals or with 
independents over part of the electoral field. Sir Stafford 
Cripps’s movement cut across this. He was impulsive, 
importunate, threatening. It is interesting now to turn back 
to his memorandum and see how weak were some of its 
bases. (His fear that the country’s youth was in danger of 
being captured for “ Fascism” by Mr. Sandys’s Hundred 
Thousand, was, for instance, hardly an illuminating political 
judgement). The Executive’s case against him was sub- 
stantial, and had little to do with the merits of his own case. 
Immense damage was being done to the party organisation, 
and since Sir Stafford was not disposed to compromise the 
Executive’s authoritarian temper had full rein. By the time 


es 


the conference came everybody was tired of the controversy ; 
Sir Stafford’s influence had barely outlasted his expulsion, ; 

But the merit of a modified Popular Front remains, Mr 
Morrison admitted its attraction for the “ backward areas » 
and begged that they should subordinate their desires to the 
“ national political interests” of the party. Perhaps before 
October the Labour Party may have a more realistic view 
of these “national political interests.” It is hard to think 
that they lie in keeping its ranks small but select, in relying 
on a programme which, when it is not roughly identical with 
that of the Government, consists of a group of Socialist pro- 
posals in which the electorate is displaying no interest, and 
which have not even been refurbished to fit the country’s 
abnormal state. There is something tragic about a party, the 
second largest in the country, when its conference can be 
told by a Member of Parliament that to ally itself with 
others, infinitely less numerous and powerful, might mean 
its disappearance. But there it is. 


GERMANY, ITALY AND SPAIN 


By RENE MacCOLL 


HE difference between quality and quantity was tellingly 

illustrated in the Spanish War. Italian intervention was 
represented by the latter. Germany’s Kondor Legion of 
“volunteers ” was immeasurably more valuable to General 
Franco than the “legionaries” of the various “ Arrow ” 
divisions. The 10,000 highly-trained Germans, with their 
artillery, tanks, armoured cars and aeroplanes, blasted the 
Republican troops from position after position. They were 
the true artisans of final victory. The 40,000 or 50,000 
Italians, gesturing and posing across the stage of the Spanish 
War, usually contrived to be in the picture. They failed to 
obtain results. The Germans in Spain impressed the 
observer as coldly efficient scientists, holding their test-tubes 
over the flame of war. The Italians seemed anxious to 
please, but uncertain how best to do so. Their gaily- 
caparisoned infantry was always either going up the line or 
returning to the base, with much beating of tom-toms. They 
at least appeared to mean well. 

The day after General Franco’s forces reached Le Perthus, 
on the French border, and the Catalonian campaign 
collapsed, there was a significant contrast in returning 
“legionaries”” which served to illustrate the difference 
between Italians and Germans. Through Arenys del Mar, 
just north of Barcelona, there poured back towards the base 
a long column of Italian lorries. They were filled with 
bronzed and smiling troops. Flowers were tied to their 
bayonets. “ Viva il Duce—Viva Franco” was chalked upon 
their vehicles. They sang, shouted and gesticulated. They 
hurled cigarettes to the apathetic populace, and waved en- 
thusiastically in acknowledgement of rather sketchy plaudits. 
This was the conventional picture of heroic conquerors re- 
turning from victory as it had been understood since the 
Middle Ages. An hour later a rather different scene took 
place. Along the road there lumbered 50 enormously 
powerful German cannon. They were of colossal calibre. 
Each was pulled by a tractor, on which sat a crew of twelve 
men, in two rows of six. These German troops sat bolt 
upright, arms crossed, eyes staring straight ahead, expres- 
sions suitably glum. Every button was polished; each 
uniform correct. These were the men who had counted in 
the Catalan offensive. 

Another picture: Gathered on one of the sandy beaches 
of the Catalan coast, in the final days of the northern attack, 
was a noisy, happy party of Italians. So carefree were they 
that through sheer joie-de-vivre they began hurling live 
hand grenades into the sea, and laughing ecstatically as they 
exploded. A foreign newspaperman approached and asked 
one of the men to pose, in the act of throwing a grenade. 
The soldier did so with the utmost bonhomie ; then, the 


photograph taken, pulled the pin and flung the grenade into 
the waves. It is impossible to imagine Kondor legionaries so 
behaving. “ Walk softly and say nothing ” might have been 
their motto. The behaviour of the German troops could not 
have been more correct. Unobtrusive, quiet, well-mannered, 
they made haste to get out of their khaki uniforms when- 
ever they could, and don civilian clothes. When several 
large, square-shouldered, blonde men, wearing cloth caps, 
such as are favoured by English soccer fans, cheap suits and 
mackintoshes, were to be seen solemnly quaffing beer in a 
café, it could be assumed without much doubt that they 
were German soldiers. The German camps and bases were 
always pitched far from main roads and well out of sight. 
The notices and signposts in German, directing Kondor 
lorry-drivers to the camps, were as small and inconspicuous 
as possible. Italian troops, on the other hand, never bothered 
to conceal their whereabouts. After the fall of Barcelona 
the coast towns to the north of the Catalan capital were 
virtually transformed into Italian barracks, 

In the Victory Parade the Italians took the place of 
honour. For the long first hour in Barcelona, while the 
Spanish onlookers impatiently awaited the Navarrese, rank 
after rank of Italians tramped past, headed by smiling officers, 
their chests agleam with sashes and medals. Again the 
contrast provided by the Germans was striking. Near the 
end of the parade, after about three hours of the march- 
past, the Kondor Legion put in an almost apologetic appear- 
ance. Its huge artillery, its ranks of armoured cars and 
radio vans, its solidly competent-looking men were highly 
impressive. This constant contrast, during the heightened 
tension and greater sensitiveness of wartime, could not fail 
to impress so observant a people as the Spaniards. The 
Italians were never overbearing or unpleasant. Their fault 
lay simply in being too much in evidence. The Germans 
lay low. Their men seemed to be trying to imitate their 
lorries and cannon in inanimate usefulness. The policy 
paid. In private conversation Nationalist soldiers and 
officers referred to the impressions left by their allies. 
“We rather prefer the Germans.” “Why?” “ Well, they 
are quieter.” Several said, “ The Italians are brave men 
and good friends, but they are too much like us. They 
have something of our virtues and failings. The Germans 
are different.” 

Unobtrusively the Germans spread their organisation 
and teaching to the Spanish army. Two years ago 
German officers began to teach Spanish officers and men 
modern artillery and anti-gas technique. The Germans 
also founded a general instruction camp for the Spanish 
army, where some 50,000 Spaniards have taken a course. 
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attempted to hide the extent of their intervention. They 
have extolled the deeds of their legionaries at the tops of 
their voices, and played the limelight on their men. It 
js only since the war has ended, and their troops have 
returned to the Fatherland, that the Germans have raised 
the safety curtain. Only now, with Herr: Hitler taking the 
salute at the homecoming march-past, and the Kondor men 
receiving appreciation in the German Press, is the full 
extent of the German effort acknowledged. 

No sooner were hostilities ended than a Germaa 
economic mission was sent to Spain. It quickly got down 
to business and evolved a plan for the exchange of Spanish 
raw materials against manufactured goods from the Reich. 
Germany is intent on getting the lion’s share of the large 
orders which Spain will soon have to place for houses, 
public buildings and public works to repair the vast havoc 
of war. There seems every prospect that the Reich will 
succeed in this aim, and several of her best-known con- 


T is not surprising that German philosophy has failed to 
win a hold on the English thinking public, or that even 
in our Universities half a century elapsed before it found a 
fitting audience. German philosophers, unlike those of our 
own country, have rarely been at pains to accommodate 
either their thought or their expression of it to the intelli- 


have been content to misappropriate a term in Kant’s vocabu- 
lary and to dismiss German metaphysics contemptuously 
as “transcendental.” Nor has the recent trend of German 
policy made for a more sympathetic understanding. Yet— 
to give honour where honour is due—for the hundred years 
from 1750 to 1850 German philosophy was what mattered 
most in the annals of human thought. It counted, and still 
counts today, for far more than do the theories of the French 
precursors of the Revolution or of the British Utilitarians. 
I am speaking, of course, not of the practical influence of 
ideas, but of their speculative value. A succession of great 
philosophers with a genius for speculative synthesis and hard 
thinking established metaphysics as a science (Wissenschaft), 
recalling it from the amiable trivialities of the epoch of the 
Enlightenment to a realisation of its true spiritual vocation. 
Kant led the way, pouring, in the conservative temper, 
which, as Aldous Huxley has lately reminded us, marks all 
enduring reconstruction, his new wine into the old bottles. 
He set himself (a) in theory of knowledge, to reconcile the 
rationalist and empiricist traditions, to see Leibnitz with the 
eyes of Hume, Hume with the eyes of Leibnitz, and both 
with his own eyes, and (b) to liberate ethics from scientific 
naturalism, by grounding it firmly in the realm of super- 
sensible reality. Moral obligation and human personality 
alike were rescued from physical and psychical determinism. 
A new world lay open ; little wonder that the old bottles 
cracked with its ferment. 

It was left for Fichte to build a metaphysic on the 
basis of Kantian ethics, enthroning the Ego—a sublimated 
and very “ transcendental ” Ego—as ultimate reality, and in 
its name rousing the youth of Germany to the war of 
liberation against Napoleon. Schelling and Hegel chose 
rather to dwell on the cold heights of metaphysic, the latter 
elaborating dialectically a majestic synthesis of ali experience 
in Absolute Spirit, whose timeless logic is reflected, as in a 
glass darkly, in the everchanging panorama of nature and 
of history. They never questioned the competence of the 
human mind to view the universe from the standpoint of 
the Absolute. Herbart, playing Leibnitz to Hegel’s Spinoza, 
developed from Kant a pluralistic system and breathed life 
into the new science of psychology. Schopenhauer, on the 





gence of the general reader. For the most part, Englishmen _ 
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The Italians have never, from the earliest days of the war, structional experts were included in the mission. Recently 


General Franco published decrees providing for a great 
new road system for Spain. Pro.essor Speer, Herr Hitler’s 
architectural adviser, and Dr. Todt, Reich Inspector of 
Building Projects and principal constructor of Germany’s 
own highways, are to visit Spain, and it is virtually certain 
that Germany will have a great'deal to do with the con- 
struction of the new roads. 

Germany long ago informed General Franco that she 
sets store on the acquisition of an important share of the 
Spanish metal-ore output. She has also arranged to take 
huge quantities of fruit, including the harvests of future 
years. The German company which throughout the war 
held the monopoly of Spanish-German trade, is also obtain- 
ing increased trading facilities for individual German firms, 
and examining the difficult question of liquidating the debt 
for the supply of arms during the war. Commercially 
Germany has established a strong position, and means to 
hold it. 


GERMANY’S LEGACY: II. PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


By PROF. W. G. DE BURGH 


other hand, viewed all such things with contemptuous irony, 
ploughing a lonely furrow, till at long last he found repose in 
the haven of Eastern mysticism. 

It is often said that Fichte and Hegel provided the 
theoretical groundwork for the recent German gospel of 
militant nationalism, with its apetheosis of the Totalitarian 


State. Such statements need to be received with great 
reserve. The devil is never slow to quote Scripture to his 
purpose. We do not lower our respect for Beethoven 


because the Eroica Symphony is performed today with 
special intention towards Herr Hitler. Hegel, for all his 
enthusiasm for the German State and German culture, was 
even moved in his later years to:contemplate a refuge from 
the tyranny of Prussian officialdom in the University of 
Louvain! More significant is the stimulus that his 
philosophy, as interpreted by left-wing followers, exercised 
on the first prophets of Communism. Marx rejected Abso- 
lute Spirit, materialising the Hegelian logic with strict 
limitation to the operation of economic forces in human 
history. The resulting blend of Hegelian dialectic and 
Hebrew Messianism, with its vision of the reign of the prole- 
tariate, must have made Hegel shiver in his grave. 

Since 1850, philosophy in Germany has suffered diminu- 
tion of its glory. Among post-Hegelian philosophers the 
name most familiar to the wider public is that of Nietzsche. 
Like Schopenhauer, he thought in solitude, probing the sores 
of his age with pitiless and, at the last, with frenzied indig- 
nation, heralding in prophetic and cryptic epigrams the 
“ transvaluation ” of the slave morality of Christianity and 
the advent of an aristocracy of super-men. But here again 
we must be wary of imputing to the philosopher responsi- 
bility for our present discontents. That is what the 
Athenians of old did to Socrates. Nietzsche, for ali his 
advocacy of a more virile type of humanity, was no pre- 
cursor of Nazi racialism. Indeed, we find him, after the 
victory of 1871, lamenting “the uprooting of the German 
mind for the benefit of the German empire.” 

In passing to German theology, I shall confine myself 
chiefly to its relationships, of action and reaction, with 
philosophy. The chief figure in the early years of the nine- 
teenth century was Schleiermacher, who, voicing the revolt 
of the Sturm und Drang against rationalism, found the 
essential mark of religion in man’s sense of dependence on 
the Creator. This appeal to feeling meant no crude 
irrationalism ; rather he stressed the power of the religious 
emotion to give cognitive discernment of a transcendent 
reality. Ritschl and his school, on the other hand, followed 
Kant in upholding the primacy of practical reason, i.e., of 
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the will, in opposition to all intellectualist or mystical inter- 
pretations of religion. Both these theologians affirmed the 
transcendence of God in face of the contemporary trend of 
metaphysics towards immanentism. Hegelians of the right 
failed signally to affect a synthesis of their master’s meta- 
physic with Christianity ; as in political theory, the victory 
lay with thinkers of the extreme left—especially Feuerbach 


many in the Confessional churches of Germany to bow down 
in worship at the altar of the Totalitarian State. On the side 
of theological speculation, it has brought again into the fore. 
front the age-long issue of the relation between nature ang 
grace. Hence it has attracted attention even from Roman 
Catholics, who are not prone to pay great respect to the 





and Strauss—who went far to rationalise Christianity out of 
Marx’s uncompromising atheism was largely an 


existence. 
inheritance from Feuerbach. The most constructive out- 
come of left-wing Hegelianism was Strauss’s Leben fesu, 
which bore rich fruit in the higher criticism of the New 
Testament. This, however, and the spread of Old Testa- 
ment criticism under the influence of Ewald and Wellhausen. 
belongs to another chapter in the history of German culture, 
telling of its achievements in historical and philological 
scholarship. 

The last generation has seen the birth of a new and vital 
movement in the religious thought of Germany, which is 
known as the “ theology of crisis.” The influence of its 
founder, Karl Barth, has spread widely both among theo- 
logians (e.g., Brunner) and in the popular religious life of 
Germany and Switzerland. The revival was provoked in 
part by the practical shock of the war, in part by the 
formalism and sterility of the established Protestant cults, 
but chiefly by Barth’s profound realisation of divine trans- 
cendence, and his consequent breach with any form of 
religious rationalism. ‘The word of natural reason has no 
relevance when confronted with the Word of God. The 
watchword of the movement was “back to Luther.” Its 
practical efficacy is to be seen in the steadfast refusal of 


views of Protestant theologians. It would be well perhaps 
if the latter—at least, in Germany—were more willing to 
reciprocate the compliment and to study the great Christian 
thinkers of the thirteenth century, who were at least as much 
concerned to vindicate God’s transcendence as His imman- 
ence, and whose “Both-And” on the issue of nature ang 
grace, offers a more adequate and a more rational solution 
than the “Either-Or” of the -abstract Protestant 
understanding. 


Thus, owing largely to the theology of crisis, there seems 
to be at the present moment more vitality and promise in the 
religious thought of Germany than in her metaphysics. Ip 
philosophy other peoples—the French, the Italian, and our 
own—have dethroned Germany from the speculative 
sovereignty which until the war of 1870 she had held un- 
challenged for more than a hundred years. But her past 
achievements stand unimpaired, a witness to her national 
genius for speculative construction. Moreover, they provoke 
no.jealousy: rather, like her music, they offer common 
ground on which, when happier days dawn, other nations 
may join with her in the work of rebuilding the broken 
fabric of civilisation. 


[A fourth and last article on “ The Legacy of Germany; 
Science,” by Dr. Charles Singer, will appear next week.] 


THE GOSPELS RE-READ 


By C. E. 


M. JOAD 


[An article on “ What I Find in the Gospels,” by H.G. Wood, will appear in next week’s SPECTATOR] 


IKE many another of my generation brought up under 

the shadow of the Church, on reaching years of dis- 
cretion I escaped into the sunlight of agnostical doubt ; but 
also, like others of my generation, while discarding the 
Church and its works, I retained an immense respect for 
its founder. Jesus might not be the Son of God, but He 
was a man of the profoundest wisdom, teaching doctrines 
of the greatest moment. It was, indeed, because of its per- 
sistent refusal to attend to these doctrines, that Western 
civilisation was, I believed, in its present predicament. By 
“its present predicament” I meant the manifest instability 
and injustice of capitalist civilisation—I am still summarising 
a pre-War mood—and it was, I suppose, the socialist 
elements in Jesus’s teaching that chiefly evoked my admira- 
tion and respect. It was largely because of its failure to 
take the obviously revolutionary aspects of Jesus’s teaching 
seriously that I condemned the Church. “ For God’s sake 
don’t touch the Church of England!” said a House of Com- 
mons wit at the time of the celebrated debate on the revised 
Prayer Book, “it is the only thing that stands between us 
and Christianity.” The jibe admirably expressed the attitude 
of the Left-wing agnostics of whom I am taking myself as 
a fairly typical representative. 

Then came the War! Parsons turned their pulpits into 
amateur recruiting offices, and in the name of the Prince of 
Peace preached the doctrines of the God of War. The more 
inconvenient aspects of Jesus’s teaching were suppressed, 
and those who drew attention to them were persecuted, 
with the result that, in the words of Bertrand Russell’s 
epigram, “ Men were sent to prison . . . for expressing dis- 
agreement with the Christian religion and agreement with 
the teaching of Christ.” Thus the war confirmed me in 
my estimate of the value of Jesus’s teaching and of the 
extent of its betrayal by the Church. 

With the breath of war again in my nostrils, I thought 
it would be a good thing to refresh my memory of the 


figure whom I had so long revered, and sat down in a quiet 
week to read the Synoptic gospels. What sort of impression, 
I wanted to know, did the person and teaching of Jesus 
make upon a twentieth-century mind which, deliberately 
eviscerated for the occasion of historical associations and 
carefully stripped of theological prepossessions, offered itself 
open and bare to the impact? 

The effect was so different from what I had expected 
that I am still trying to piece together the fragments of my 
shattered preconceptions. First, as to the story. I had for 
so long taken for granted the beauty of the gospel narra- 
tive that the reality came as something of a shock. I was 
not prepared for the almost complete absence of form. The 
three Synoptic gospels, composed, as they are, of strings of 
detached sayings and incidents, struck me as_ naively 
episodic. Jesus does this, says that, comes here, goes there; 
but there is no more reason for the sayings and the doings 
than there is continuity about the comings and the goings. 
The narrative, in fact, often reads like a holiday diary of the 
“We went on to the beach; then we bathed; then we had 
lunch. Mr. X came to lunch; Mr. X said. . .” type. 

The fragmentary character of the narrative bears hardly 
upon the exposition of doctrine. Important matters are 
raised, discussed for a few verses, and then dropped, some- 
times to be raised again in a later chapter. Jesus is for 
the most part preaching to simple people ; yet His utter- 
ances are cryptic to a degree ; many I found frankly mean 
ingless. I was also worried by the many inconsistencies: 
for example, at the Last Supper Jesus bids His disciples 
buy swords, yet He tells them not to trust to the sword, and 
when one of them uses it and cuts off a soldier’s ear, Jesus 
rebukes him and heals the ear. He makes supplication for 
Peter “ that thy faith fail not,” yet a couple of verses farther 
on tells him that his faith shall fail to the extent of denying 
Him thrice. He tells His hearers to “ make to yourselves 
friends by means of the mammon of unrighteousness,” yet 
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four verses later tells them that they cannot serve both 
God and mammon. He frequently dilates upon the 
gemnal torment that awaits sinners, yet says that God will 
forgive all those who sin. 


He makes assertions that have been shown to be untrue ; 
for example, that the end of the world will occur before the 
contemporary generation has passed away, and that many 
give will see Him coming again “in a cloud with Power 
and great glory.” He implies that those who believe in 
Him will not starve—God feeds the ravens; how much 
more valuable are men, at any rate believing men, than 
ravens? The implication is inescapable and Jesus, refusing 
to escape it, bids His followers take no thought for food 
and clothing. But millions of Christians have in fact 
starved. 

But it is the character of Jesus Himself that I found most 
disconcerting. I was astonished at the lack of warrant for 
the “gentle Jesus meek and mild” conception in which I 
was nurtured. The figure who appears in the gospels is a 
stern and very often an angry man. He is touchily sensi- 
tive and liable to break out into torrents of denunciation 
on what seems to me very inadequate provocation. Thus, 
when people ask Him for a sign which will demonstrate 
that He is what He claims to be, He calls them a generation 
of vipers. This is unjust. There is surely no merit in 
believing without evidence ; why, then, these bitter re- 
proaches when evidence is asked for? It may, of course, 
be said that the evidence was internal; it was there for 
those who had eyes to see, in the personality of Jesus. But 
Jesus did not feel this Himself, else why the passionate 
anxiety to be recognised which He displays throughout the 
narrative ; the frequent promises of rewards to those who 
accept him at His own valuation, the direful punishments 
threatened against those who do not? This bribing of men 
into belief—confess Me before men, and I will confess 
you before the angels of God—this blackmailing of the 
recalcitrant by threats—if you deny me, I shall deny you. 
And then? Then, apparently, you will burn in hell ; the 
references to eternal torment are quite unequivocal—I 
found peculiarly disconcerting. Recognise Me, or it will 
be the worse for you, is not the sort of thing that one 
expects from the founder of the religion of love, but though 
Jesus continually preaches the virtues of loving, I can find 
little evidence that He practised them. He shows affection 
for two or three of the Disciples and for small children, 
and He is kind to erring women, but, broadly speaking, that 
is all. He is exceedingly harsh to His mother and, much to 
my astonishment, actually bids His followers hate their 
fathers, mothers, wives, children and brethren: (Luke xv, 
26). Finally, He is markedly anti-intellectual ; He abuses 
men of learning, denounces the critical attitude in order 
to throw into favourable relief that of unquestioning accept- 
ance, and tells people that it is only if they become as little 
children and, therefore, as innocent and, presumably, as 
ignorant as little children, that they can hope to understand 
Him and be saved. 


Having said so much, I had better hasten to make such 
shift as I can to shelter myself from coming storms by con- 
cluding with certain admissions. 


First, I admit that I have left out all the ethical plums. 
Nobody admires the Beatitudes more than I do, and I agree 
that it is for lack of the spirit that informs the teaching 
of the Sermon on the Mount that the world today rushes 
to destruction. But the plums, I insist really are plums ; 
they stick out, and the context from which they stick out 
seems to me to be of very common dough. Also I suspect 
that the plums will be found to be the common denominator 
of many of the great religions, and to appear in the teaching 
of Lao Tse and Buddha no less than in that of Jesus. It 
is, indeed, when He is most individual that Jesus seems 
to me most unsatisfactory. 





I am also aware of the existence of a branch of enquiry— 
or should I say, a corpus of knowledge?—entitled Biblical 
Criticism, which has accumulated a formidable body of 
conclusions. I am prepared to be told that, in the light of 
these conclusions, the passages to which I have taken most 
exception either (7) do not mean what they say, but are to 
be interpreted symbolically ; or (iz) are later interpolations, 
and that the most obnoxious of them are not to be found in 
Mark or in Q, Q being the presumed source of that which 
is common to Matthew and Luke, but not to Mark. But 
all this and much more in the same vein is not to the point, 
which is the kind of impression that the gospel story makes 
upon a lay, and therefore an uninstructed, reader. This 
story has been historically presented not as a work of high 
scholarship to be understood only by men of high learning, 
but as revealed religious truth to be simply accepted by the 
multitude. Jesus, Himself, as I have pointed out, chides 
men of learning and bids us empty as well as open our 
minds before we come to Him. I should not, then, take 
kindly to the suggestion that it is only those who are 
instructed in the conclusions of Biblical Criticism who can 
derive benefit from the gospels. 


IF LOVE’S A CONDITION OF 
MORTALITY ? 


THE body’s lost with death, its breathing stilled, 
eyes resigned to blindness, dancing ended, 
all ministering senses gone that filled 

life with living, or unfulfilled defended 

their promises against events and Time. 


Unthanked or unforgiven they are lost, 

and the mind with them, thoughts twisted in a skein 
of sensual perception, growth limiting as frost 

to sap stirred roots that wait for spring again. 


Tell me, lovers, defeated of sight and hearing, 

is the heart more than these? or like the mind 
made from the senses and their beauty wearing, 
temporary, mortal, with no more to find? 


Why do I fear we lose each other dying 
if love’s a condition of mortality? 
Comfort me lovers, comfort me with lying, 
the lying comfort of your certainty, 
vain barricade against events and Time. 
Ursuta Woop. 


ON HEARING A SYMPHONY 
FOLLOWED BY A POLITICAL TIRADE 


I HAVE heard the brass make its incisive statement, 
And then the singing strings with swiftness grip 
The theme of the discussion, 

Flick the answer with quick precision back; 

I have heard the thought of an eager reed-pipe dip 
Into the thesis of the armed percussion. 


And in the slow eddy of the circling tide 
That silently finds the sleeper on the shore 
And will not let him waken, I am taught 

To receive the resolute argument, beckoned in 
With its cushioned tentacles, that strip the skin 
From the undissected anatomy of thought. 


Nor is there loud compulsion in the theme, 

No dogma of desire, but in the fold 

Of quiet utterance the senses understand, 

Like the assimilation of a dream ; 

But Left and Right will shriek till youth is old, 
And each a worm-cast on the unwashed sand. 


HELEN M. SPALDING. 
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AMERICAN FLASHES 


By FRANCIS GOWER 


PICKED up a taxi outside the Ritz-Carlton and told the 

driver the number on Wall Street. He swung dexter- 
ously across the traffic td take the Eastside highway and at 
once opened fire. “ Youse English, huh,” he stated. “ Are 
you gonna have a War?” 

As I fumbled for a reply, the torrent broke. Marcus (all 
New York taxi-drivers have their name and identity clearly 
proclaimed on the inside of their cab) had spent 26 months 
of the last War in Europe—“ There’s my hand, see "—and 
would come and fight again for the greatest people in the 
world. But only if their rulers would show some guts. That 
Chamberlain, he was a bum Conservative, he didn’t know 
what it was all about. But what about Eden, where was 
Eden, and why wasn’t he Prime Minister? “ He’s got guts, 
that boy, he’s got nerve—he’s a sweetheart, that guy. Why 
he’s got more nerve than our President, we love him, all 
of us.” 

It appeared that Marcus had driven a cab for twenty-four 
years in New York, and had never seen a reception like that 
given to Anthony Eden. “Not even to Lindy, not to the 
President.” Twenty-one thousand Cops on duty, and then 
they had to have the Militia out. Eighty bands in the 
biggest “block party” ever seen in New York. (Strange 
we weren’t told that by our daily paper.) “ Eden, he could 
have the biggest job in America for asking for it—he’s got 
guts, he’s got more guts than anyone else. He wouldn’t stand 
for that lousy son-of-a-bitch in Germany. He’s popular, he’s 
the most popular man in America,” and so on for twenty 
minutes of breathless driving ; a non-stop eulogy which only 
terminated as I paid my fare. 

As I shot up forty floors I could still hear, above the whine 
of the elevator, “ He’s got guts, that boy, he’s got nerve, he’s 
a sweetheart, that guy.” 

* * * * 


In Washington I called on America’s shrewdest political 
observer. It was a friendly visit and nothing was further 
from my mind than that I should write about what he told 
me, so I cannot mention his name. For an hour he spoke 
to me gravely. There was, he said, undoubtedly a strong 
anti-British feeling steadily growing ; not very perceptible, 
as yet, but powerful and insistent. Not hatred but con- 
tempt, not savage but pitying. Munich, so many Americans 
felt, was the death knell of the British Empire, and those who 
would not, or could not, defend themselves must be left to 
their own devices. The weakest, as always, must go to the 
wall. This was largely, he went on, a political matter ; the 
Isolationists were making common cause with the Presi- 
dent’s political enemies, and they had a very strong hand to 
play, the strength of their cards was in danger of being badly 
underestimated. 

For himself, he was fighting this tendency as hard as he 
could. He felt, unlike many, that Chamberlain had done a 
good job, that since time was of the essence of the contract 
every day saved was of great value. War was bad business, 
therefore anything which helped to postpone it or avoid it 
was good business. Economics were at the seat of every 
problem, and the solution lay in an attempt to rationalise the 
situation by economic means. That could not be done all 
at once, but if England, in particular, could string Hitler 
along until such time as it was possible to discard from 
strength, and not from weakness, to say to the German 
people “we will give you economic security and financial 
equality if you get rid of those bastards,” then there 
was still a chance for civilisation and sanity. To that end 
no temporary loss of prestige, no abortive conferences that 
wasted time, were in vain. 

“Give ’em,” said this wise man, “a bone to worry. 
Roosevelt did a good job when he sent his last message to 


the Dictators. He’s got Hitler scurrying around wasting his 
time trying to arrange non-aggressive pacts among a lot 3f 
little nations. When Hitler has finished doing that, give him 
something else to think about, call another meeting of 
Powers, flatter his vanity, keep him and Mussolini bys 
chasing their tails. The break will come somewhere.” His 
last words were to remind me that America, much as she 
might want to, couldn’t afford to mind her own business— 
minding your own business was bad business when you had 
80 per cent. of the world’s gold metaphorically rotting in q 
grave in Kentucky. 

Washington looked superb, as I watched, from the 
slowly mounting New York-Washington sky-line express the 
Capitol, the Memorial, and that fantastic glittering finger 
disappear amid the haze of the setting sun. Those last words 
I have quoted reminded me of Einstein’s message to Posterity, 
A.D. 7000, now buried in a steel cylinder: 

“However, the production and distribution of commodities 
is entirely unorganised, so that everybody must live in fear 
of being eliminated from the economic cycle, in this way 
suffering for the want of everything.” 


_* * * x 


In Wall Street (Oh, the leisurely peaceful business tempo 
of Wall Street, compared with which our City of London 
efficiency is brusque and inhuman), it is essential to space 
one’s appointments, so that at least as much time again. as 
is necessary for discussion of business is allowed for discus- 
sion of the international situation. Any visiting Englishman 
is automatically and’ most flatteringly exposed to a barrage 
of cross-examination requiring the combined resources of 
Sir Robert Vansittart, Lord Nuffield and Mr. Harold Nicol- 
son for adequate answer. It is a paramount, all-absorbing 
topic, with the steady growing refrain, particularly over the 
last ten days (I write on May 26th): “ There’s not going to 
be a War.” 

The general feeling seemed to be crystallising to this, 
that unless Hitler is driven by internal pressure and economic 
necessity to war before the end of this year, matters 
will get adjusted, no one quite knows how. The oil people 
say that there is no oil for more than a two months’ cam- 
paign. The copper people say that “ he ” cannot do without 
certain vital foreign raw materials, and the bankers prophesy 
immediate economic collapse. 

And yet I hate to think about it, but it may be that what 
one great industrialist said to me is the ultimate accurate 
analysis: “My boy, the human race has always tried to 
destroy the best of itself at least three times in every century, 
and I can see no good reason why your generation should 
assume that it is to be the exception.” 


* * * * 


The World’s Fair, at any rate at night, is very beautiful. 
Probably, last week more beautiful than it will ever be, since 
nothing that Grover Whalen can do will equal the fresh 
delicate tracery of the new spring leaves that have just come 
out. The floodlit fountains, seen through the leaves with a 
carpet of white tulips below, with the Trylon and Perisphere 
as a back cloth, changing colour minute by minute against 
an evening sky which alternated between violet and turquoise 
provided one of the loveliest sights you could wish for. I 
watched it, regardless of a waiting dinner with an American 
woman. She has three, quite small sons. “ Isn’t it absurd,” 
she said, “that man’s ingenuity, intelligence and enterprise 
can at the same moment create this, and the horrors piling up 
every minute in Europe. Surely, before it’s too late, some- 
thing can be done. If it’s not done now, it will have to be 
done sooner or later ; and it will be their turn then.” I knew 
whom she was thinking about. ; 
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Commonwealth and Foreign 


TIRANA 





By D. W. 


T may be remembered that on the Good Friday on which 
the inhabitants of Albania were attacked in a campaign 
to whose meanness only the early Chesterton could do 
justice, an Italian broadcaster was asking the inhabitants of 
Tunis to demonstrate in memory of the victims shot down 
by the French in the riots of the previous year. In the 
circumstances the appeal failed ; it was decidedly ill-timed. 
But the Tunisian riots (whether or no they were due mainly 
to bad police work, as a leading French citizen told me) were 
a sign that something was badly wrong with the workings 
of the protectorate system. If in Algeria, the fiction that 
the three departments are merely parts of France is highly 
implausible even to the tourist eye, so in Tunisia is the 
fiction that the State is governed by His Highness Si Ahmed 
Pasha Bey. The real power is, of course, in the hands of 
the Resident General. 

But in sixty years great changes have taken place in Tunis. 
The modern world had had its way not only with the 
economic but with the institutional life of the population. 
It may have been convenient to step into the place of the 
Bey in 1881, but there can be few Tunisians who do not 
fully realise that they are governed by France, without the 
possibilities of direct political activity by the governed that 
are open, in theory at least, to the Algerians. The anomalous 
position of Tunis is made evident by its being under the 
control of the Foreign Office, not the Colonial Office, as is 
the case with Madagascar, &c., or the Ministry of the 
Interior as in Algeria. The internal political organisation 
of the Protectorate has room, indeed, for elected bodies, 
but not merely are these bodies heavily weighted in favour 
of the small French minority, but they can only express 
more or less pious opinions. It would be miraculous, in these 
circumstances, if there had not been a Nationalist movement. 
In Algeria the notabilities of the coastal towns were ruined 
by the French conquest. The new indigenous bourgeoisie 
is, in many ways, Gallicised ; it expresses its grievances in 
French. Indeed, as far as listening in the streets is a guide, 
French is wide-spread among the Algerian natives. 

But in Tunis, native society was much less upset by the 
occupation of 1881 than was Algerian society by the con- 
quest of 1830-1850. The result has been, the adherents of 
the “Destour” parties (the “Constitutional” parties) 
assert, that Tunisian society has been frozen. Instead of 
undergoing a natural evolution towards modernity, the weak 
beylical government and its agents have been preserved; 
whereas but for the French they would have gone or have 
been profoundly modified. And for the visitor it is certainly 
hard to see any signs of lively dynastic loyalty in the form 
of pictures of the ruling house. Nor is this due to religious 
prejudice against representation of the human form, for 
there were plenty of pictures of King Farouk and of his 
bride, plenty of news of the approaching union of the 
Egyptian and Iranian royal families. 

Indeed, the influence of the Egyptian precedent is very 
obvious in Tunis and the interest in Egypt marked in 
Algeria. A local “ Moslem defence” society in Algiers 
proudly announces (in French) the visit of an eminent pro- 
fessor from El Ahzar, and I was assured by an erudite 
Frenchman that serious Arabic studies on the level of 
El Ahzar are unknown among the Arabs of either Tunis or 
Algeria. In making a bargain with the rulers of Egypt, 
we certainly seem in these troubled times to have shown 
unwonted foresight. If we had both Egypt and Palestine on 
our hands we should be much more vulnerable to the shafts 
from Bari than we are. 

In any case, the Italian record in Lybia is not so brilliant 
that the neighbours of the new colony have much to fear 


AND TEA 


BROGAN 


by comparison. The early days of colonial conquest seldom 
make pleasant reading, and the campaigns that have made 
possible the pacification of Lybia are no exception. It is 
not, indeed, by mere political comparison that Italy can hope 
to stir up trouble in Tunisia or in Egypt. 


The main problems in Tunisia are economic. Behind the 
discontent of the intelligentsia, condemned to impotence in 
their own country, there lies the great peasant mass whose 
chief grievance is poverty. Tunisia is much richer than when 
under purely native rule. She was saved from most, though 
not from all, of the consequences of the extravagance of 
rulers of the Ismail Pasha type. Her population has in- 
creased from 12 per square kilometre in 1881 to 17 today. 
But the Tunisian peasant has not gained proportionately. 
The American visitor to India is wont to shock British 
complacency by stressing the bad impression made by the 
dreadful poverty of the people. While I did not see any 
sights as startling as those which Americans see in India, 
there is a startling amount of poverty visible. A dignified 
old man, moving like a desert chief with an old potato bag 
on his head in place of a burnous, is a picturesque but 
depressing sight in the bustling city of Tunis. People who 
know Tunis well complain of the general undernourishment. 
Recruits called up to the army put on weight at an astonish- 
ing speed as a simple result of being fed. In a country of 
irregular rainfall, it is for the small peasant a doubtful 
blessing to be brought into the world-market, to begin to 
produce cash crops. The prudent management of the fat 
years to tide him over the lean calls for foresight and self- 
restraint that it would be too much to expect of an illiterate 
Arab peasant. Tunisia might gain from free trade with 
her protector, but she does not get that. She gives France 
(if “ gives” is the word) a better position in the Tunisian 
market than she in turn gets in the French market. 
The representation of the Algerian colonial minority 
in the French parliament may not be a solution for the 
political problem of keeping the Algerian natives loyal, but 
it does ensure that the general economic interests of Algeria 
are represented in the sovereign body. Tunisia has no such 
voice to speak for her. 

Nor has civilisation been entirely beneficial in other ways. 
If French medical science is doing a great deal to combat 
typhus, French administration has so far failed to combat 
the great and debilitating and new vice of tea-drinking. In 
Algeria, as a high official lamented, among the numerous 
bad results of the seasonal emigration of Kabyles to France 
was the acquiring of a taste for alcohol as well as a liability 
to tuberculosis. In Tunis tea is the enemy ; it is a dangerous 
drug produced by stewing tea for hours. When the visitor 
first sees “ Dangers du Théisme ” he may ignore the accent 
and imagine that it is another example of anti-clericalism. 
But “ théisme” is in Tunis no joke. There is a high duty 
on tea, but that only makes it the more necessary for the 
tea-addict to spend more of his wages. 

It is the problems of tea, land-tenure, drought and the im- 
pact of nascent nationalism and renascent Islam on French 
authority in Tunis that are fundamental. The noises from 
across the Lybian border matter little, except in the present 
conjunction of power politics. How is this traditional land 
is to be brought into the full current of western life? “ He is 
a great politician,” said the merchant dropping his voice as 
he talked of a “ Destour” leader in earshot of the French 
officer lingering over his dinner, “ and he belongs to a very 
old family.” This society of old families and old ways is 
stirring uneasily, conscious that it is not a very good time 
for young nations to be born and probably still willing to 
see in France a competent and friendly obstetrician. 
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PEOPLE AND THINGS 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


VERY country, they say, has its north. Sailing from 
Boulogne to the Solent this week I was reminded of 
the truth of this apophthegm. For it is indeed an enigma 
why the symptoms of the northern and the southern tempera- 
ments should repeat themselves recurrently from the North 
Pole to the Equator without regard to latitude. Why is it, 
for instance, that the French of the Pas de Calais should 
possess all the reserve of the Aberdonian, whereas the deni- 
zens of Littlehampton are regarded by the Highlanders as 
volatile folk and soft and voluble withal? Why is it that 
the citizen of Tarascon is rightly classed as typical of the 
southern temperament, whereas the Piedmontesi, who almost 
share his latitude, are famous for possessing the hardy quali- 
ties of the bracing north? How comes it that the bourgeois 
of Perpignan should not share the manliness of his southern 
neighbours, the Catalans? And why is is that the lack- 
lustre eyes of the Andalusians gaze out towards the equator 
to be met by the hard stare of the northern Riffs? 


* * * * 


I am assured by the geodetists, the ethnologists and the 
geopoliticians that these differences are nothing more than 
deliberate forms of belief ; that if they exist, they are due 
merely to slight climatic, social or economic divergences. I 
am not convinced by these assertions. I restate my riddle: 
“Why is it that a population living in the south of any 
country is in almost every case less sturdy than a populatioa 
living in the north of a contiguous country, even when the 
latter is situated due south of the former? Why, in other 
words, does northern hardiness begin all over again when 
you cross a southern frontier? Why (again in other words) 
has each country really got its north?” ‘There is no answer 
to this riddle. 

* x * * 

The riddle remains. It was borne in on me forcibly the 
other day when I set out from the Bassin a Flot at Boulogne, 
through the lock gates and out into the pool. The little 
houses of Boulogne, under their slate roofs, chattered 
(although it was flaming June) under a gale from the north 
east ; grim tugs wallowed sturdily in a green and sand- 
coloured sea ; the men upon these tugs gazed at our little 
yawl in glum pity. I waved my cap at them as we slid out 
into the fury of the outer sea. They made no response. 
“How differently,’ I reflected, “would the ardent Com- 
munists of Toulon or Marseilles have behaved on such an 
occasion! From them, the slightest greeting, a gesture as 
unintentional as a sneeze, would have evoked a tumult of 
comradely applause. Assuredly this is the hard and hardy 
North.” We passed beyond the breakwaters to find the pro- 
tection of Gris Nez obliterated by scudding clouds. For 
the next three hours our anxieties were absorbed by a gale 
from the white north-east. Then suddenly the clouds 
parted ; the sun rushed out and the sea subsided into a 
sparkle of blue and silver flecked with foam. The calm 
cliffs of Beachy Head glittered in front of us in the light of 
a summer afternoon. ‘“ We have now,” I reflected, “ reached 
the sunny south.” The dock-hands at Newhaven babbled 
at us as if they had been the dock-hands of Palermo. We 
were entranced. 

* * * * 


I observed incidentally that the dour inhabitants of the 
Pas de Calais adopt towards the international situation an 
attitude of resigned and unquestioning fortitude such as one 
does rot find in our own island south of the Tees. “ Perhaps 
all this,” they say, “ was necessary. If it comes, we are pre- 
pared for it.” “ My word, Si: ” a hair-cutter said to me next 
morning when I had reached our own sunny south, “ they 


turned on the sirens here last night. Terrible they were, Sir 
real terrible ; enough to drive one fair barmy ; they didn’t 
ought to do such things ; bad for trade it is, if you know 
what I mean. Upsets people, that’s what it does.” I assured 
him that I knew what he meant ; and all too well. 


* * * * 


I do not intend this week to discuss any political question, 
The feast of Pentecost has passed under cloudless skies: the 
House of Commons on Monday met again in no holiday 
mood. There were sharp questions about Czech gold, 
Italian armament for Spain and Jewish illegal refugees. Mr, 
R. A. Butler was in his usual batting form. And then came 
the statements about the ‘ Thetis’ and much resultant un- 
easiness and sorrow. I prefer therefore to refrain for once 
from commenting upon the shifting scene and to tell a 
cautionary tale which has nothing whatsoever to do with the 
tornado through which we are now passing. 


* * * * 


My cautionary tale is as follows. Some months ago | 
received a letter from a man styling himself a Captain in the 
British Navy. He stated that his grandfather had indulged 
in a passion for visiting local auctions, and that in the course 
of a long and apparently ill-spent life he had accumulated a 
large number of eighteenth-century portraits. This almost 
valueless collection had recently been inherited by himself 
and his sister. Having little storage room, they had decided 
to sell the lot for what it would fetch. On going through the 
portraits they had, however, discovered that one of them was 
the portrait of an ancestor of my own. Would I be interested 
to see the picture? I had heard this story before and 
approached the proposition with some caution. I went to 
see the picture. It was a perfectly genuine, although execrable, 
eighteenth-century portrait, recently cleaned and arrayed in 
a bright old frame. My suspicion increased. Yet on the 
back of the frame was a faded label written in a recognisable 
eighteenth-century hand. “ Sir Walter Philip Nicolson,” ran 
the label, “7th Baronet ; married Helen Carpenter.” The 
texture of this label appeared authentic and the information 
it conveyed was indubitably correct. The price asked repre- 
sented only a few pounds above the average market value. I 
bought the picture and took it back with me in a cab. 


* * * * 


It do not say that my suspicions had not been aroused. 
They had. Yet I argued as follows: —(1) That label is either 
authentic or else a forgery. If the latter, it is a deliberate for- 
gery. (2) The perpetrator of that forgery cannot possibly have 
known that my family pictures had all been destroyed by fire, 
and he must have foreseen therefore (a) that some other 
portrait of Sir Philip probably existed, and (b) that I might, if 
deluded, make trouble. (3) It was unlikely therefore that he 
would have taken such elaborate risks for so small a financial 
profit. I was content with this explanation. A few weeks 
later I happened to show the portrait to a friend, explaining 
the circumstances in which I had acquired it. His jaw 
dropped. He was himself a descendant of a well-known 
American family, and he confessed that he also had received 
a similar proposition, identical in almost every detail, 
especially in regard to the label. Yet the amusing thing was 
that the uncle of my friend did actually possess an authentic 
picture of the ancestor whose putative portrait he had just 
(and again for a reasonable price) purchased from the puta- 
tive captain. Already he had sent a photograph of his pur- 
chase to Virginia for verification. It will be some weeks 
before we learn the result. That is the end of my caution- 
ary tale. 
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OPERA 


Verdi and Shakespeare 


jr was possible last week to hear on consecutive nights Verdi's 
two Shakespearian tragedies, Otello at Covent Garden and 
Macbeth at Glyndebourne. English audiences are at a natural 
disadvantage in approaching these works, for it is difficult to 
dissociate the dramas from the language in which they have 
heen familiar to us from childhood and many of whose phrases 
have become part and parcel of our common speech. Verdi 
approached Shakespeare in no spirit of bardolatry. For him 
he was not the Swan of Avon or the supreme poet ; he was a 

t romantic dramatist, whose plots might serve, like those 
of Dumas or Schiller, as the basis for opera. He had an 
enormous respect for Shakespeare—it was his only claim to 
literary connoisseurship—but his admiration was that of one 
great craftsman for another. We are apt to forget in our 
enchantment by the poet that his dramas are first of all 
supremely good acting plays. It is no bad thing to have this 
quality made plain by their performance in a foreign tongue 
and in another medium. 

We may regret what is left out, especially in Macbeth ; for 
Boito, himself a distinguished poet, managed to preserve in 
Otello all that is essential in the tragedy and even made some 
improvements in craftsmanship, notably in the handling of the 
handkerchief episode. But if an opera is to be made of a 
Shakespearian play, something must go in order that the action 
may be reduced to reasonable limits, since song moves more 
slowly than speech. Moreover, great poetry, being self- 
sufficient, is a hindrance to music, which must be a substitute 
for it and not a mere accompaniment. Verdi’s tragedies are 
Macbeth and Othello re-created in a new medium. 

Verdi’s Macbeth is, let us face the fact, a romantic melo- 
drama, in which Lady Macbeth is the central figure, presented 
in a convention that has grown old-fashioned. It is the merit 
of the Glyndebourne production that it turns the convention to 
positive advantage by an imaginative handling of movement 
and lighting, so that even the weaker pages of the score—the 
march that accompanies Duncan’s arrival, the chorus of 
murderers awaiting Banquo, the Brindisi and the ballet in the 
banquet-scene, and much of the witches’ music—become 
theatrically effective. Throughout the opera Herr Ebert estab- 
lishes an atmosphere of supernatural weirdness and almost of 
insanity that make a most powerful effect upon the imagina- 
tion. This may not be the Macbeth that Shakespeare, or 
even perhaps that Verdi, drew, but it is a magnificent piece of 
theatre that no one should miss who loves the art. 

This year’s performance has the complete assurance and 
finish that comes of careful preparation and long co-opera- 
tion. The new Lady Macbeth, Mme. Grandi, is a magnificent 
singer and a fine actress. She has exactly the dark, mezzo 
quality of voice that Verdi had in mind, combined with flexi- 
bility and a wide range that climbs to high D without effort. 
Signor Valentino’s Macbeth has gained in dramatic power 
and, I thought, in vocal beauty, and these two performances 
are as good as I have seen in any opera of this kind. The 
rest of the cast is admirable, notably Mr. Franklin’s moving 
Banquo, and in both singing and movement the chorus, each 
member knowing exactly what to do and where to be at any 
given moment without loss of spontaneity, was magnificently 
resonant and alive. The chorus of Scottish exiles is one of 
the most beautiful things to be heard and almost unbearably 
poignant in its topicality. 

Of the Covent Garden Otello, alas, ther2 is little to be said 
in praise, except that the orchestra played well. Herr Mel- 
chior has the merit of suggesting great passion bursting its 
bonds, but the effect is spoilt by the helpless gestures he makes 
whenever he is at a loss for word or note. He shared the 
honours of the title-part with the prompter. That Mme. 
Caniglia brought not a single tear to the eye in the two most 
heart-rending scenes in opera is the measure of her Desde- 
mona. She dominated the finale of Act III successtully with 
her voice, but reduced what should be a moving dramatic 
scene to a conventional ensemble. Signor Basiola played 
Tago as a gloomy fellow without gusto or humour. The 
great duet at the end of Act II which should affect us with 
a Michelangelesque terribilitd, afforded merely the comic 
spectacle of two singers kneeling on the stage and Singing at 
the tops of their voices. DyYNELEY HUSSEY. 





STAGE AND SCREEN 


THE CINEMA 


‘¢ The Story of Vernon and Irene Castle.’’ At the New Gallery. 
‘*s La Femme du Boulanger.’’ At the Berkeley. 


I7’s no use going to the new Astaire-Rogers film in a hard- 
boiled mood—it is all, as James said of La Dame aux Caméhas, 
champagne, young love and tears. The scene is pre-War 
America and War-time France, but you won’t find those 
countries on any map, any more than you will find in any 
stage history this particular Vernon and Irene Castle. It must 
have been an odd experience for Mrs. Castle herself, who 
acted as technical adviser, to watch her own life lifted out of 
reality altogether—her first meeting with Vernon Castle at 
New Rochelle becoming a period piece with funny bathing 
costumes and grotesque blazers; failure in America, ruin in 
Paris, sudden overwhelming success when they danced for 
their dinner at the Café de Paris, becoming light, sad, 
humorous and agile like the long black spider legs of Fred 
Astaire ; the War, Vernon Castle snatching leave in Paris from 
the R.F.C., the instructor’s appointment in Texas, the crash 
due to a novice’s silly mistake—all the horror and finality 
of loss becoming something sentimental, pathetic, tear-jerking, 
as the faithful retainer comforts Irene Castle: “There’s got 
to be something of him in every boy and girl who gets up 
to dance,” and the dream figures move through the hotel 
garden in the Castle Walk. It must have been a bit creepy 
watching one’s own life become so fictional. 


This is not to say that it’s a poor film—it’s an admirable 
film, perhaps the best the marvellous couple have made since 
Gay Divorce. We can accept the sentimental convention 
because it is never broken: no other world than the film 
world of eternal fidelity, picturesque starvation and meteoric 
success is ever held up to it for comparison. The whole affair 
takes wings, and what do we care if it is through the inane? 
The tiny biack-and-white figures dance over an immense map 
of the States (35 cities in 28 days) sowing a crop of dancers 
everywhere, shot from a lunar angle: or they are. whirled 
in diminishing perspective down Broadway, or dance, with 
an effect of triviality and gaiety, against a background of 
spangles. Perhaps the picture is at its best when they are 
alone in this way, without people acting, an abstraction. 


Nothing could be more different from the method of 
M. Pagnol, whose latest picture, La Femme du Boulanger, is 
the best entertainment to be seen at the moment in any 
cinema. He uses no paste-board and as few professional 
actors as he can manage: he planks his camera down in a 
Provencal village and shoots in brick and stone. A new baker 
has come to the village, and the inhabitants gather for the 
first baking—even the silly old lecherous marquis, with his 
plus-fours and his patronage. The oven-door creaks open 
and the baker takes a sniff—no, another two minutes. The 
suspense is terrific: again the beavy door creaks: perfect: 
the village has obtained a good baker at last. But the baker 
is an old man with a young and sensual wife, who already 
at that baking has marked down her man—the marquis’s 
shepherd. She elopes in the early morning while the baker 
sleeps and the loaves burn. There is no more bread for the 
village—the baker drinks to drown his sorrow, and the 
inhabitants, who have been split into warring groups by 
quarrels about politics, religion, untrimmed trees, unite to 
bring back the wife and save their bread. Even the curé 
makes up his quarrel with the school teacher, who has told 
the children that Joan of Arc believed she heard voices. It is 
a long film with a small subject, but the treatment is so 
authentic that it seems over far too soon, and the acting is 
superb-—Raimu as the pathetic, good-hearted old cuckold: 
Ginette Leclerc as the young wife with the thirsty bivalve 
mouth, and Robert Vattier as the curé—a man of thin, hard 
principles with a discreet respect for wealth. How often in a 
French country church has one heard the kind of sermon he 
gives us here, with the precise, melodramatic gestures and 
the too carefully modulated voice. But the human actors are 
only part of the general setting—the well and the olive trees 
and the crude, crowded church and the Cercle Republicain 
with the tin advertisements, and the hunter going out in the 
dawn with his dog and his gun while the baker sleeps in his 
trough beside the oven, 





GRAHAM GREENE. 
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ART 


Spanish Pictures at Geneva 


EXILED by the disasters of war, the pictures from the Prado 
look more Spanish than they have ever looked in their life. 
In this liberal, bourgeois, protestant environment, they appear 
almost a caricature of the aristocratic and catholic verdict on 
this world and the next. The realism of Geneva—all day- 
light and prose—makes the so-called realism of Madrid seem 
a very mysterious affair ; indeed, the whole problem of realism 
in painting is suddenly presented in a new light when there 
is a clash of realities. ; 

What is the Spanish reality? Why is Spanish painting 
usually called “ realistic”? What has the realism of Zurbaran 
in common with that of Goya? Are the later pictures of 
Velazquez more, or less, realistic than the earlier ones? In 
what sense is Velazquez more realistic than Rubens, or than 
Diirer? In the Prado, no doubt, it would occur to few even 
to ask such questions: the Spanish painters and the Spanish 
scene would belong so intimately to each other that the reality 
and the reflection would seem, as always, to coincide. Here, 
in completely strange surroundings, the whole relationship 
ceases to be natural and becomes ambiguous. 

It would be wiser to avoid the word “ realism ” altogether. 
If it means anything at all, realism means an enthusiastic, or 
at least an unquestioning, acceptance of the average, every- 
day look of things: a refusal to indulge in deliberate arrange- 
ment or distortion or improvement. It implies a mental back- 
ground of complacency, a naive satisfaction with the existing 
order of the world. It implies, in fact, a passive adaptability 
which has never been a particularly Spanish characteristic. If 
the Spaniards were a more passive and adaptable people, the 
Geneva exhibition would never have come to pass. 

On the contrary, it would be truer to say that Spanish 
painting derives its special quality from the precise inability 
of the Spaniard merely to accept the visual world. It fasci- 
nates him, and he is extremely resourceful in contriving devices 
for paraphrasing it ; but he never accepts it, in the sense that 
Constable or Manet (the so “ Spanish” Manet) accepted it. 
Spanish painting is a perpetual and inconclusive guerilla with 
natural appearances. 

If we leave Greco out of account—for Greco was a Vene- 
tianised Cretan, profoundly un-Spanish—there are Zurbaran 
and Velazquez and Goya. Zurbaran (the only great Spaniard 
who is inadequately represented in the Prado) fixes his eye 
with a penetrating gaze upon solid objects in space. His still- 
lifes are.sometimes formidable ; but when we think of Chardin, 
we remember that “ realism ” is not the epithet for them: his 
is a very peculiar, static, one-sided view of reality. As for 
Velazquez, he begins with those wonderful blacks and grays 
and browns in the twenties and thirties and dissolves into 
those even more astonishing silvers and roses of the fifties: 
a series of bewitching variations on a theme which is never 
clearly stated. As a Court painter, he had to deal with human 
material at its least natural. As a lighting specialist, he loved 
curious effects; the contrapuntal illumination of the back- 
ground and foreground of Las Hilanderas, the incredibly 
complicated mirroring in Las Menifias. When he paints an 
open-air scene—the enchanting little sketches of the Villa 
Medici, or the landscape of the big hunting portraits—the sun 
goes in. It is all a magnificent evasion of the problem which 
Manet faced in a quite straightforward and unembarrassed 
way. 

And Goya, the nearest in time to ourselves, is almost the 
remotest of the three in his attitude to purely visual problems. 
His power of creating a sense of life is unparalleled ; that 
dreadful old harridan, Maria Luisa, haunts one for days. 
But he sets to work almost like a novelist of genius ; nothing 
is described, but everything is implied in a lightning-flash. 
It is just this contempt for normality that links Hieronymus 
Bosch and Goya with Picasso and Dali in our own time: 

“. . . Il est bien de l’4me espagnole, 
Et plus grande encore que folle.” 
ROGER Hinks. 





Direct subscribers who are changing their addresses are 
asked to notify THE SPECTATOR office BEFORE MIDDAY on 
MONDAY oF EACH WEEK. The name, the previous address to 
which the paper has been sent and receipt reference number 
should be quoted. 
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TOTE DICHTER 


[Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten] 


ZwE!I Diceter sind gestorben, Kameraden des Lebens und 
Leidens, Gleichaltrige, Freunde, Autoren des  gleichen 
Verlages, Genossen derselben Idee, der Menschlichkeit, gic 
verliessen uns in der Woche vor Pfingsten, im siebenten Jahr 
der deutschen Emigration. Wir aber, die Hiiter ihres Erbes, 
Verwaiste und Verlassene, wir wissen nicht, wann die Idee 
ihres Lebens und Werkes wieder Auferstehung feiern wing 
Aber wir wissen, dass dieser Tag nahe ist. 


Ernst Toller 

Er kam aus dem Osten Deutschlands, aus dem Stadtchen 
Samotschin in der Provinz Posen. Hier wurde er am 
1. Dezember, 1893, geboren. Er besuchte in seiner Heimat 
die Volks-und Mittelschule und studierte in Grenoble. Den 
Weltkrieg machte er als Freiwilliger mit, erkrankte an der 
Front und setzte in Heidelberg und Miinchen seine Studien 
fort. An der bayerischen Revolution nimmt der Fiinfund- 
zwanzigjahrige aktiven Anteil als Fiihrer der unabhangigen 
Sozialdemokratie. Er wird als Fiihrer der Roten Armee zy 
fiinf Jahren Festung verurteilt, die er in Niederschénenfeld 
verbiisst. Hier schrieb er zu seinem literarischen Prolog, dem 
Kriegsdrama “ Die Wandlung,” entstanden 1918, die Fortset- 
zungen: “ Masse Mensch,” ein Revolutionsdrama; “ Maschin- 
enstiirmer,” ein Ludditendrama; “Hinkemann,” ein Sozial- 
drama. Als er in die Freiheit zuriickkehrt, ist seine 
kinstlerische Kraft, die sich in seinem Gedichtband “ Ein 
Schwalbenbuch” am klarsten offenbarte, versiegt. Ein paar 
satirische Spiele, ein Band Reportagen, Briefe, Justizstudien, 
eine Autobiographie—das war der Rest. Ernst Toller wusste 
es am besten: die Zeit fiir Dramen, fiir Manifeste der 
Menschlichkeit war zu Ende. Der Alltag war starker als der 
Feiertag. Der Widerspruch zwischen Erstrebtem und 
Erreichtem wurde immer grésser, die Kluft zwischen Traum 
und Tag immer klaffender. Schon. seine Jugend stand im 
Zeichen des Widerspruchs: Pazifist und Kriegsfreiwilliger, 
Lyriker und Rotgardist, Aesthet und Versammlungsredner, 
Finzelgianger und Massenmensch—daran wéare auch ein 
Starkerer zugrunde gegangen. Dass Ernst Toller die Unruhe 
der Kriegs-und Nachkriegsjahre noch zwanzig Jahre lang mit 
sich als ein ewig junger Ahasver in einer verwirrten Welt 
herumtragen konnte, war ein Beweis seiner Starke. Sein 
Epitaph steht im “ Schwalbenbuch ”: 

“Sechs Schritt hin. Sechs Schritt her. 
Sinhk:......7 


Ohne Sinn. Ohne 


Joseph Roth 


Auch Joseph Roth kam aus dem Osten. Er wurde am 
2.9.1894 in Schwabendorf, Wollhynien, geboren, als Kind 
eines Gsterreichischen Vaters und einer russischen Jiidin. 
Er verbrachte seine Jugend in Wien, machte den Weltkrieg 
als Freiwilliger mit, ging spater nach Budapest und Frankfurt 
als Reporter und war in der Redaktion der “ Frankfurter 
Zeitung” tatig. Als Fiinfunddreissigjahriger schrieb er sein 
schénstes Buch, “Hiob,” das Hohelied des leidenden und 
verklarten Judentums. In der Prophezeiung der _toten 
Deborah ist die Mission des ewigen Juden fiir immer 
formuliert: “Der Schmerz wird ihn weise machen, die 
Hasslichkeit giitig, die Bitternis milde und die Krankheit 
stark.” Dann erschienen noch ein paar Romane, “ Rechts und 


links,” “ Radetzkymarsch,” “Tarabas,” “ Antichrist,” 
“Bekenntnisse eines Moéorders,’ ‘“Flucht ohne Ende,” 
“ Kapuzinergruft.” Sein Lebensweg fiihrte durch alle 


Abgriinde der Emigration und Verzweifiung, eine Zeit lang 
noch ertraglich gemacht durch Rauschzustiénde, mit denen 
er sich kiinstlich und gewaltsam zu betéuben versuchte. Aber 
schliesslich war dieses Leben nicht mehr lebenswert. Joseph 
Roth, der grosse Dichter, verstummte. In “ Flight without 
End” hatte er tiber sich gesagt: “I have written eight books, 
about which very little is known. I have no great public and 
no high income. I expect neither one nor the other.” 

Ernst Toller und Joseph Roth, zwei Dichter, aus dem Osten 
stammend, im Westen strandend, der eine erhangt, der andere 
vergiftet, welch eine Tragik, welch ein Untergang! Wie 
Shakespeare es wusste: “Die Not schafft seltsame Schlafge- 
nossen.” Hier wars der Tod, der sie, die grossen Unruhe- 
vollen, zum letzten Schlaf gebettet hat. Sei ihnen die Erde, 


die fiir sie nicht Frieden noch Heimat hatte, doch im Tode 
leicht! 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A Tree-Creeper’s Home 

The ingenious naturalist who is the chief overseer of the 
bird sanctuary at the Whipsnade Zoo, practises a device that 
all sanctuary keepers and very many gardeners might adopt 
with profit. Where he finds a dip or scoop in the trunk of a 
tree—it may be a very shallow dip—he nails over it one or 
two broad pieces of bark, sometimes stuffing the bottom of 
the hollow so made with bents to provide a floor. The 
method can be varied in several details. A hole may be made 
in the bark or a sideways and hidden slit left where the two 
layers lap over; or, it may be, that the opening left at the 
top is a sufficiently attractive doorway. In any case, the snug 
cavern walled by the growing and by the added bark, is likely 
to prove, as it has proved at Whipsnade, irresistible to pairs of 
tree-creepers in search of a nesting home, and the conditions 
they demand are not very freely provided by nature, except 
where o!d trees are plenty. Tree-creepers like also a s'eep- 
ing-place in bark; and it is one of the few virtues of that 
alien tree, the Sequoia, which the English usually call a 
Wellingtonia, that its strange, soft, thick, spongy bark pro- 
vides hollows that offer alluring sleeping-places to this little 
bird. 

* * * *x 

The Ideal Zoo 

The Zoo, which is being developed with great skill, ex- 
pressed in the obvious contentment of the animals, maintains 
its English atmosphere! There is the soft, springy turf, belong- 
ing of right to the Downs. Porcupine and Wombat enjoy their 
holes in the chalk as naturally as the rabbits that they dis- 
possessed. The view over the Aylesbury plain and towards 
the just visible Oxford, is hardly inferior to that from 
Ivinghoe Beacon. May and bluebell flower freely as of od. 
Oak and bramble attract our native birds ; and children riding 
on an elephant hear the songs of thrush and wren and willow 
warbler. The comely o!d farmhouse, in spite of all its modern 
additions, keeps some of its native charm. There is a most 
English orchard with mowi grass, where the presence of 
Asiatic animals makes you rub your eyes. In agreement with 
the spirit of the day—and Lord Nuffie!d’s latest gift—the ani- 
mals are encouraged to play ; and if anyone wishes to be sure 
how fully animals enjoy playing, let him go and watch the 
young bears, who have lately been provided with a see-saw. 

* * * * 


Italian or English? 

The most expert bee-keeper of my neighbourhood spent the 
better part of a long day recently in seeking out the queens; 
and the fidelity of their nurses makes the discovery quite a 
difficult business. His object does not sound patriotic. With 
certain other experts he is intent to investigate the alleged 
superiority of Italian queens. My own bee-Keeper is quite 
sure that the English bees are the best; but the research 
workers and some others hold that the tongue of the Italian 
bee is rather the longer and is therefore able to reach the 
honey of the red clover late in the season. This clover, cut 
once and then encouraged to seed, produces at the second 
flowering a blossom rather shorter in the tubes than the first 
blossom and this, so it is argued, may provide the longer- 
tongued bee with a supply of honey when honey is becoming 
scarcer. It would be interesting to know from the higher 
experts whether this claim on behalf of the Italian stocks is 
established. The point may be worth the attention of the 
research workers into this branch at Rothamsted. A _ bee- 
keeper in the Eastern counties not long since imported fifty 
Italian queens, some of which he distributed among his 
correspondents. My own few hives of English bees are 
presumably “ worth a load of hay” more than they were, for 
a strong swarm arrived out of the blue and was duly hived 


before May was out. 
* * * * 


Tit Janitors 

What sort of a hole has your nesting box for tits? So 
many people have reported by pen or voice that their tits 
have spent days and ‘indeed weeks in pecking at the hole 
provided that their fussiness may be taken as a general rule. 
They do not make the hole larger throughout but, so far as 
my census of tit-boxes goes, chisel off the sharp edge and, 


since they are not provided with a woodpecker’s or nut-natch’s 
beak, the job is laborious and takes a long time. Why they 
dislike the clean-cut edge does not appear. My own theory 
is, for what it is worth, that they only do this apparently 
superfluous work when the wood in which the hole is drilled 
is thick. Certainly in some boxes, rigged up in amateur 
fashion out of deal boxes, they accept the given conditions. 
How careful the nut-hatch is to plaster up the chosen hole 
till it is exactly right, even if this means the casting of a 
pound or more of mud. Even some insects are curiously 
particular about the entrance. Wasps, for example, will spend 
days in coating the mud with a sort of glue all round the 
doorway. Makers of nesting boxes might well help the birds 
by shaving the edges of the hole. 
* * 


x * 


Science at St. Albans 

That excellent society which suffers under the title of “ The 
South-Eastern Union of Scientific Societies” has done so 
much new and original work in investigating the migrations 
of butterflies and moths that its accomplishments in other 
directions are in some danger of being overlooked. It has 
just produced, for example, by aid of many scores of local 
observers, a very scientific report which is almost a survey 
of the birds of Kent, Surrey, Sussex and Hampshire. How 
rich their district is in the rarer birds—or the birds most of 
us regard as rare—Mr. Walpole’s glorious volumes on the 
Birds cf Sussex has declared and indeed there is evidence 
enough in every number of the well-informed Sussex County 
Magazine. One would infer from the numerous expeditions 
arranged for the South-Eastern Union at St. Albans that 
archaeology and architecture were a great part of their 
interest ; but then Hertfordshire has recently been unearthing 
a number of singularly interesting relics of antiquity, pre- 


Roman as well as Roman. 
* * *x x 


Farmhouse Holidays 

Farmers sometimes complain that they are not more 
popular, but the popularity of the farmhouse holiday refutes 
them. In some counties, especially Devon and Cornwall, scores 
of farms become lodging-houses in the summer to the advan- 
tage of all concerned. The preference for these two counties 
is emphasised in a useful little pamphlet produced by a farm- 
ing expert: The Farmhouse and Country Holiday Handbook, 
price 6d., issued from the Bureau, 11, 13, Southampton 
Row, London. Half the pleasure and benefit of a farmhouse 
holiday (which is a very cheap form of holiday) consists in 
acquaintance with the work of the farm; and for this reason 
farmhouses in, say, Oxfordshire or Rutland (which does not 
appear in the handbook) ought to be hardly less agreeable 
than in the sight-seeing and seaside counties. The Welsh 
farmer has a larger share than the East Midland farmer in 
this traffic. Carnarvon and Pembrokeshire are rivais of Dorset 
and Hampshire. Incidentally the spelling of those two very 
pleasant places Newgale Sands and Haverfordwest has 
defeated the compiler of the handbook. It may well be that 
the glorious effort of the National Trust to secure St. David’s 
Head and neighbourhood as a sort of National Park will 
increase the already increasing popularity of Pembrokeshire. 

* * *x * 


In the Garden 

It is as well to remember in a garden where annuals are 
freely grown that the florists have studied habit and size as well 
as colour. The most beautiful thing (to my eyes) in one alpine 
garden is a tuft or two of dwarf forget-me-not. The compact 
flowers are close to the ground in a symmetric half-sphere. 
The new dwarf Michaelmas daisies make an admirable edging 
to any bed, thanks to much the same virtues as the forget-me- 
not ; they grow in a very symmetric circle, that often consists 
almost wholly of flower, and the habit makes up for what is 
lost in colour and size of individual blossoms. No flower-bed 
is more amusing or more ingeniously variegated than one sown 
broadcast with a packet or two of mixed dwarf annuals. The 
height of the various sorts, as supplied by the best seedsmen, 
is quite astonishingly uniform: no species or variety over-tops 
its neighbours. Perhaps beds consisting of one sort only of 
annuals are better art, but they are not more interesting. 

W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


es, 


THE EDITOR 


Signed letters 


are given a preference over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the 
name and address of the author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed. THE SPECTATOR] 


THE KEY TO THE BALKANS 


[To the Editor of THe SpEcTATOR] 


S1r,—Yugoslayia’s apathetic attitude to the annexation of 
Albania has caused a certain amount of surprise. Those who 
expected a clear statement of the Belgrade Government’s 
attitude must, however, recall that in peace-time there are 
other considerations than those of military and strategic im- 
portance. At least, a partial explanation of Yugoslavia’s silence 
may be obtained by examining her economic position. 

Fifty-eight per cent. of her total exports go to the Axis 
Powers. (This is not so much a result of the policy followed 
by Stojadinavitch as of Germany’s annexations: 22 per cent. 
go to Germany, 14 per cent. to Austria, 8 per cent. to Czecho- 
Slovakia, ro per cent. to Italy, and 4 per cent. to Hungary.) 
‘The total export trade amounts to about £25,000,000 a year. 
Thus if England and France could negotiate a trade agreement, 
guaranteeing to increase their imports te the extent of about 
£15,000,000, Yugoslavia could be made entirely independent of 
the dictatorships. It is a weak point in our policy that, though 
we are prepared to guarantee military assistance in war-time, 
we do not consider it necessary to offer economic assistance in 
peace-time. As long as Yugoslavia is not actually threatened 
with invasion, economic considerations must be all-important, 
and the above figures make it clear that she cannot be too 
enthusiastic about our proposals for military guarantees, if she 
does not want to lay herself open to trade reprisals. But this 
reluctance to show her hand should not be interpreted as an 
indication of her general temper: as soon as more than her 
export trade is at stake—namely, export trade plus indepen- 
dence—then economic considerations will no longer carry any 
weight. As things stand, Yugoslavia could commit no greater 
folly than to declare herself beforehand as an enemy of the 
dictators. 

The position of Rumania is similar, though the sums _in- 
volved are not so great. Her total exports in 1938 amounted to 
about £30,000,000. Of this sum Greater Germany (Germany, 
Austria and Czecho-Slovakia) took 36 per cent., Britain and 
France together 15 per cent. If the democracies could in- 
crease their imports by £1f,000,000, they would wipe out 
Rumania’s dependence on Germany; an increase of only 
£3,000,000 would put us on an equal footing with Germany. 
Such an increase would not seem to be out of the question, 
since in 1933 Britain and France took 28 per cent. of 
Rumania’s exports. 

The recent French trade delegation to Bucharest recog- 
nised the necessity of increasing the imports, even though the 
commodities might not be needed in France ; but in the end 
these business men could not abandon the view of “ business 
as usual,” and would only agree to a weak compromise, by 
which France guaranteed to increase her purchase of oil from 
300,000 tons to 490,000 tons—an additional £600,000, and to 
take corn to replace that normally bought from Czecho- 
Slovakia and Hungary—this will amount to about £100,000. 
Perhaps this is only a first step, but as it stands it is patently 
inadequate. 

Economic penetration is in Germany acknowledged as a 
political weapon, and it is senseless for the rest of us to hold 
the view that business is as usual. Business in South-East 
Europe is very unusual, as a glance at Hungary’s position will 
show. In 1937, of her total exports 28 per cent. went to Ger- 
many ; in 1938 Germany plus Austria took 46 per cent; this 
has now been increased by the annexation of Czecho-Slovakia. 
Greater Germany is thus for Hungary a more important 
customer than all the rest of the world. While this position 
was being established Hungary received decent treatment; her 
products were purchased at prices about 50 per cent. higher 
than world market prices, and her importers could in return 
get what they wanted, in sufficient quantities and of satisfac- 
tory quality. Her complete economic dependence then made 
it easy for Germany to force her into the Axis. When this 
was achieved, a very different tone was adopted. Hungary’s 
exports continue as before, but at prices dictated by the pur- 
chaser ; her purchases from Germany, however, get less and 


less, the prices rise continually, and the quality deteriorates, 
Confirmation of these statements with reference to the textile 
trade may be found in the Pester Lloyd for March 18th. 


Rumania and Yugoslavia can be saved from this fate if the 
democracies will allow political considerations to determine 
their trade policies. The price of complete deliverance from 
the totalitarian Moloch is about £25,000,000 a year, but a 
much smaller amount would prebably be sufficient to thwart 
the existing penetration. Even though the purchased products 
were not really needed—even if they were tipped into the sea 
—it would be a cheap price to pay for two permanent and 
grateful allies ; in the total expenditure for military preparation 
it would be a very small item. If an attempt were made to 
bring these extra supplies of oil, corn, &c., on to the market 
in the normal manner it would certainly entail buying less oil 
from some other State, a smaller quota of corn from Argen- 
tine, and so on, anda certain amount of friction could be 
reckoned with in’consequence. But these avenues should be 
explored, for there are doubtless some States whose goodwill 
is at the present time less vital to us than that of Rumania 
and Yugoslavia—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. T. BeTTERIDGE. 


REFORMING THE RAILWAYS 


[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR] 


S1R,—Twenty years ago the Government of the day announced 
their intention of instituting fundamental reforms on_ the 
railways, and although they have compelled several other 
industries—including coal, iron and steel, cotton and agricul- 
ture—to reorganise, ‘nothing has yet been done in regard to 
the railways. 


The unparalleled increase in charges imposed in 1922 soon 
seriously reflected themselves on the coal, iron and _ steel, 
engineering, shipbuilding, shipping and other trades by heavily 
increasing manufacturing costs and prevent them from suc- 
cessfully competing for oversea trade. The resultant un- 
employment also saddled these industries and the general 
public with another ever-growing burden of social charges. 
An enormous volume of traffic was also diverted to the roads 
--with its increasing toll of accidents and heavy public 
expenditure. None of these factors, however, appear to be 
taken into consideration when viewing the transport problem 
as a whole. 


Every other country has long since reorganised and reduced 
rates and fares to pre-War levels (even lower). To follow suit; 
the first steps that should be taken here may be briefly 
described as under: 


I. The pooling of 700,000 individually-owned trucks—the 
unnecessary shunting, sorting and returned-empty haulage of 
which doubles the costs of operating the goods train services. 
In every other country this was accomplished decades ago. 


II. A rapid replacement of these outworn vehicles (nearly 
all over 30 years of age) by less than half the number of all- 
steel 20-ton and 4o-ton trucks. These vehicles make for an 
economy of 50 per cent. and 75 per cent. respectively in 
operating expenses, and 50 per cent. in siding space—a drastic 
elimination of congestion and delays at stations, docks and 
on the running lines. 


III. A reduction of all ordinary fares to 4d. a mile (1d. a 
mile first-class)—thus providing complete freedom of cheap 
daily travel to the public. The railways would probably secure 
a traffic at least equal to a Bank holiday every day in the week 
—capturing a high percentage of the 3,500,000,000 passengers 
now annually travelling by motor-coach. 


Any objections to an immediate reduction to 4d. a mile (the 
average, including first-class, is 3d.) might easily be overcome 
by the Government guaranteeing the railways against loss, 
especially as they have already subsidised several other indus- 
tries. But a huge increase in railway passenger receipts will 
undoubtedly occur—permitting an early reduction in season 
ticket rates. 
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Meanwhile, it surely does not speak well: of British railway 
efficiency that, with rates averaging some 200 per cent. higher 
than abroad, for the last 10 to 15 years they have failed to 
pay dividends on over £300,000,000 of capital_—Yours faith- 
fully, E. R. B. ROBERTS. 

Eynesbury, Huntingdonshire. 


DEMOCRACY 


[To the Editor of THe Spectator] 
Sm,—The heading of Mr. Ensor’s review of Sir Arthur 
Salter’s book in your columns a few weeks ago is Can 
Democracy Defend Itself? The answer at the moment seems 
to be in the negative, for we are bringing Russia, the greatest 
and most ruthless totalitarian Power, to our aid, and Turkey, 
another land under a dictator. 

“Democratic ” is used in many strange senses today—Her 
Majesty the Queen blew a “democratic kiss” at some little 
girl in Canada—but I take it that as employed to denote 
Governments it means those that are founded uvon some 
representative or parliamentary system. How many of those 
Powers leagued together to protect the smaller States against 
Germany and Italy can be called democratic, and how many of 
these smaller States, having tried representative government 
—e.g., Greece—are still in any real sense democratic? If 
your readers will make a list of the totalitarian and demo- 
cratic States concerned they will see how unreal the division 
is. Franeo, having seen his country ravaged by the emis- 
saries of ‘ godless Russia, churches destroyed and clergy 
massacred—-I have seen the Hammer and the Sickle stencilled 
in prominent places even in Tangier and Gibraltar—has 
joined the anti-Comintern pact. Can we be surprised? The 
world seems to have been turned upside down. 

ATHELSTAN RILEY. 

Manoir de la Trinité, Jersey. 


THE MIDDLE CLASSES AND LIBERALISM 


[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—I quite agree with your correspondent who deplores the 
lack of a strong and effective Opposition capable of assuming 
office, if faced with the opportunity of forming a Ministry. 

Many of the middle classes are awakening to the fact that 
their interests are persistently set aside by the members they 
have returned by their votes. We are the most unrepresented 
class in the country. 

I am convinced that if the Liberal Party cut itself free from 
the pseudo-Socialism which has ruined it, and were properly 
led and organised by men of vision and force of character, 
and stood boldly forth for the true interests of the nation, and 
also gave the middle classes “a square deal” (which we have 
never had from any Government since the War!), that it 
would win back for the Party, which has a great record of 
democratic achievement behind it, the proud position it held 
in the past. 

As things are, one might just as well be represented by a 
ballot ball, kept in the Whip’s locker, and only taken out and 
rolled into the Government lobby as occasion requires.—Yours 
faithfully, EpGar H. S. BARNES-AUSTIN. 

36 Prospect Road, Tunbridge Wells. 


THE FIGHTING MAN’S PAY 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—One does not expect to read in The Spectator’s columns 
an ex parte article such as that by Commander Grenfell. On 
the main question whether or no the Services are underpaid 
I hold no particular views, and need only observe that most 
people consider they are underpaid, and often with good 
reason. 

But to revive that hoary old fallacy of war-profiteering is 
a poor way of supporting the argument. Employerdom as a 
whole found the incidence of E.P.D. and income-tax an 
insuperable barrier to riches, and if some did well, many more 
did badly. The middle class rentier suffered severely. And 
if some munition workers drew large wages and the smaller 
retailers escaped from a penury and semi-ostracism too long 
imposed by circumstances, surely it was-high time they had 
a break. Nationally speaking, it matters little who makes 
money so long as somebody does. 


That curious anonymity “Officialdom,” credited by the 
gallant Commander with opinions, is obviously and inherently 
incapable of argument, and to credit it with conscious influence 
is mere rhetoric of a completely valueless character. 

Worse still is the comparison of the professional sailor or 
soldier with his civilian reinforcement. The comparison— 
besides being odious—is dangerous. Apart from the fact that 
many civilians sacrificed jobs, businesses and prospects by 
joining up, the Great War surely exploded the theory that the 
civilian could not compete on level terms with the professional. 
To label us “half-tutored non-professionals” is likely to 
provoke retorts about “ dug-outs ” and “dear old gentlemen.” 
—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Ex-OFFICER IN BUSINESS. 


WISDOM FROM THE EAST 

{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—Can one wonder why the dictators call England 
decadent and sneer that we will fight to the last Frenchman 
when one reflects on the attitude of Government to both 
Ulster and India? In the case of the former, Government 
have declined to introduce conscription for fear of offending 
a hostile southern Ireland—a warning, if warning be needed, 
to all Ulstermen that England will some day sell them, lock, 
stock and barrel, to the Free State. All that de Valera has to 
do is to seize the most opportune moment for bargaining— 
namely, that of England’s greatest difficulty. This he will 
assuredly do. Meantime, your loyal Ulsterman may join the 
Territorials, if he feels the urge to serve a Government that 
deserts its friends and panders to its enemies. In India, with 
its almost unlimited sources of man power, the position is 
even more pitiable. Gandhi, dear old man, is the uncrowned 
Viceroy. Messrs. Bose and Nehru are the potential leaders 
of the contemplated independent India, which is to be de- 
clared on the outbreak of European hostilities. Not a man 
nor a rupee is to be used to assist England. Sedition is 
preached in the Press and on the air. Three things are 
fairly certain. India will declare her independence, and bar- 
gain for what she cannot seize. 

There will be large-scale risings and massacres of isolated 
white communities. Units of the Indian army will refuse 
foreign service and mutiny. With decimated white services, 
Indianised military units, reduced numbers of white troops, 
there is not the ghost of a chance of avoiding a collapse in 
India. Meantime Simla is apathetic and prepared to abandon 
the loyal Princes to Congress, just as Ulster will be abandoned 
to Sinn Fein. 

These are unpalatable statements. Even out here, where 
we can see the abyss yawning in front of us, we mince our 
words, blink at unpleasant occurrences like the incessant dis- 
orders and unrest, and refuse to acknowledge realities. But 
the writing on the wall is very plain. 

Both the local and central Governments have so far turned 
down offers of service from active retired officers in India, 
and no steps have been taken to augment the scanty white 
cadre of civil officers on whose shoulders will fall the brunt 
of the coming chaos. 

England may have woken up, but Whitehall and Simla still 
slumber.—Yours faithfully, 

F. D. Bartey, C.B.E., J.P., I.P. (ret.). 

Redcot, Gulmarg, Kashmir. 


ENGLAND AND THE EMPIRE 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR} 
S1r,—In The Spectator of May 26th we read “This country 
is enjoying the unusual experience of having had two English 
Prime Ministers in succession.” 

As a Scottish Canadian, I wonder whether this “ unusual 
experience ” may be the main reason for the divorce in the 
points of view of England and Canada and explain our 
growing dismay at English policy. 

The English-speaking population of Canada is largely of 
Saxon Scottish descent. We have a passionate distrust of 
being dictated to and a feeling of individual political responsi- 
bility. We are anti-aristocratic to the bone. We have been 
loyal, not to England but to British traditions. 

In 1914-1918, statistics about volunteers have described the 
French Canadians as holding back but made no distinction 
among English-speaking Canadians between the settlers of the 
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eighteenth century, and many of them Loyalists from the 
States, and the settlers newly arrived in the country. Many 
people do not know that the proportion in the first two classes 
was more nearly the same than either to the third class. 
But all were ready to fight that the world should have 
freedom and peace. These blessings they knew and enjoyed. 
Now these ideals seem to be ignored by British rulers. It 
seems that international blessings are not their business. 
Canadians ask each other “ Have these ideals, moved across the 
sea? Are we not closer in spirit to the United States? Look 
at Czecho-Slovakia, and now its gold. Look at Spain. Look 
at Palestine and hear Mr. Balfour, “The success of which 
would by one great act at least do something to mitigate the 
uselessness of war”! 
The feeling in Canada is not of unquestioning loyalty to the 
“Old Country.” Loyalty to England it has never felt and 
now the Empire’s. foreign policy seems to be run by English- 
men, alien to all our ideas, and only for the benefit of Englaad. 
The tragedy to us is that the English seem content. 
Opposition there is, but no such revolt of public opinion as 
should be in a country free in spirit and generous in thought. 
That is what we want Canada to be, and it is a hard thought 
for us, brought up in the century of “The Queen,” that 
England should be the England of Neville Chamberlain. If 
that is so, we have only one fatherland, Canada.—Yours 
faithfully, I. H. Rosinson. 
Espalion, France. 


STAMPING REVIEW COPIES 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—Mr. L. A. G. Strong, in a review of Mr. de la Mare’s 
Behold This Dreamer, expresses himself “ shocked that a pub- 
lisher of Messrs. Faber’s standing should stoop to the practice 
of defacing reviewers’ copies with a stamp.” May I, as a 
publisher who is also occasionally a reviewer, take the oppor- 
tunity of making a few observations on the complex and 
important question of the stamping of review copies? 

Mr. Strong’s attitude is that of a critic and bibliophile. He 
likes a nice book, and at present considers that a stamp de- 
fracts from its niceness. I venture to dispute this opinion. 
As a collector of books, and particularly of first editions, I 
have learnt to regard a review copy so marked as in some sort 
a pedigree copy, because in all probability it is not only a 
“first,” but an “early first.” The stamping of review copies 
was introduced during the fifties or sixties of last century, and 
between (for example) a copy of Meredith’s Vittoria (3 vols., 
1867) with Chapman and Hall’s neat blind stamp on the title- 
pages, and one without it, I would, if I were lucky enough to 
have the choice and if the condition of the two copies were 
equal, instantly choose the former. The same reasoning can 
surely be applied to books of more recent date? 

But even if Mr. Strong’s position were unassailable by 
bibliophily, it would have to surrender to economics. He 
and his kind are very few; those who misuse and exploit 
presentation (not only review) copies are many. As a member 
of the reconstituted board of a well-known publishing firm, 
Mr. Strong will, I hope, come to have some sympathy with 
the publisher’s dilemma. 

A “presentation copy” of any book constitutes a joint gift 
from author and publisher. No royalty is paid on it nor is 
anything contributed towards the cost of its manufacture. 
Therefore, just as it has no commercial significance to its 
creators, it should remain permanently hors commerce. But 
in many cases it does not. There are (or have been) circu- 
lating libraries who place a standing order with such second- 
hand booksellers as specialise in the purchase—from reviewers 
or newspaper offices or members of the new book trade—of 
unwanted presentation copies, for new books which they re- 
quire to circulate to their subscribers. There are (or have 
been) rate-supported public libraries which do the same. I 
have often seen piles of new general books and novels 
bundled up in second-hand shops, awaiting despatch to this oz 
that circulating or public library. Each such bundle means 
that an institution, taking or receiving money from the public 
for the purchase and supply of new books, is spending that 
money in such a way as to deprive authors of part of their 
legitimate reward and publishers of part of their legitimate 
market. ~The procedure, as I am sure Mr. Strong 
will agree, is intolerable; and a publisher—on his authors’ 


—— 


behalf and his own—is surely justified in taking such defen. 
sive steps as he is able? I admit it is possibie that a book 
stamped “Presentation Copy. Not for Sale” may still ger 
into commercial use. But it is equally possible that some 
library subscriber or public library user may one day remark 
the stamp, and begin asking awkward questions. 

I have heard it argued that the sale of review copies is im- 
portant to a reviewer because reviewing is so badly paid, and 
that, if the value of review copies is lessened by a stamp, the 
reviewer is the sufferer. That, surely, is no concern of authoys 
or publishers. Because reviewing is underpaid, there is no 
reason why writers and publishers of books shou!d be 
cheated of their rewards. I have also heard it argued that, if 
publishers stamp review copies, they will be penalised by 
newspapers, who will refuse to review their books, and there- 
fore be worse off even than at present. This contention not 
only exaggerates the importance of contemporary reviewing, 
but also implies that periodicals do not want to review books, 
but only do so out of kindness to authors and publishers—an 
implication which is sheer nonsense. Papers review books 
because their readers want book-reviews, and because the 
managers hope in return to get publishers’ advertisements, 
Any attempt to boycott books, for a reason as trivial as a dis- 
like of stamped presentation copies, would soon recoil on the 
heads of the boycotters. 

In conclusion, while on general principles I favour the 
stamping of presentation copies, I think publishers shou'd dis- 
criminate between books of different kinds. ‘There are certain 
“fine” books which are something more than mere articles of 
commerce and, into the bargain, are only to a very limited 
degree used by circulating and public libraries. Such books I 
would present unstamped, and among such books I might 
have ranked Mr. de la Mare’s Behold This Dreamer. So if 
Mr. Strong had based his complaint on a special case and not 
on general grounds, his criticism of Messrs. Faber might have 
passed unchallenged. But his rather sweeping statement may 
mislead persons unfamiliar with the tricks of the book trade 
into burdening the luckless publisher with yet another of un- 
deserved censure.—Yours, &c., MICHAEL SADLEIR. 

10 Orange Street, Londow, W.C. 2. 


{It may be necessary for publishers to mark review and 
presentation copies in some special way; but a discreet per- 
foration, such as one of the most distinguished of publishers 
has used for severai years and proved to be adequate to its 
purpose, seems preferable to a ruthless defacing of the title (or 
other) page.—p. The Spectator.] 


GERMANS BY RACE 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1rR,—Mr. Hill is quite right, but not very helpful. The phrase 
to which he objects was not mine, but Sir John Simon’s, who 
spoke of the departure of Herr Hitler from the racial principle ; 
and the idea at the root of the phrase was the Prime Minister’s, 
who assumed the propriety of the assimilation by Germany of 
Germans living in territory adjacent to Germany. If as Mr. 
Hill says, no doubt correctly, the inhabitants of Germany are 
not Germans, the question of who these Germans are, living 
in territory adjacent to Germany, proper according to this 
racial theory to be assimilated by Germany becomes still 
more mysterious. We can hardly hope that the Prime Minister 
or Sir John Simon will help us; but as you, Sir, appear to 
endorse their views, will you not devote a short article to 
throwing some light upon the mystery.—Yours, &c., 
Letcombe Bowers, Wantage. ALFRED BEESLY. 


LABOUR AND CONSCRIPTION 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—Those of the not inconsiderable number of your colonial 
and foreign readers who are unfamiliar with our constitutional 
methods will be liable, I suggest, to m ake incorrect inferences 
from certain comments in your last issue. 

You say the Labour Party’s opposition to Conscription’ is 
“confined to words,” “formal and verbal,” and so on. If it 
were not so you yourself would at once denounce the Party 
for disloyalty to the Constitution. On another page you make 
the suggestion that “there is no doubt that the party prefers 
co-operation with the Government to co-operation with 
Liberals and Communists.” Will there be a single one of ‘your 
foreign readers who will not understand that as indicating that 
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the Labour Party are closer.in their political beliefs to the 
Government than to the other Opposition parties? Do you 
really expect all your British readers carefully to read into 
the context of that remark just those qualifications that must 
be made in connexion with: such a phrase as “co-operation 
with the Government” if the passage quoted is not to carry 
a deliberate untruth? In any case, the juxtaposition of the 
reference to cO-Operation with the Government to that to co- 
operation with the Opposition parties introduces an unwarrant- 
able confusion that bears an unpleasant impression of inten- 
tion to mislead.—Yours faithfully, R, M. BrapBury. 
75 Field End Road, Eastcote, Middlesex. 


VARIOUS MATTERS 


[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR] 

Sm,—I am an uneducated ignoramus, my school education 
(literally) cost one farthing per week—from age 7 to 11, when 
] left to go to work. The fee was payable in advance, so for 
5 years the total cost was about 5s. A greater clown, 
Grimaldi, studied under the same master at Pentonville well 
over 100 years ago—but.I only came under the influence of 
old Bull Dogs in the early ’seventies. My life has been too 
full to learn about split infinitives, transitive verbs, &c. 
even today I don’t know the difference between a noun and 
a verb.. I read. The Spectator because from it I learn much. 
It differs from other journals and newspapers which cater for 
the learned intellectual classes, because such words as Blimey, 
Rotten, and Lousy, to quote Tacitus of nearly 2,000 years ago, 
“gre conspicuous by their absence” in The Spectator. 
Ignoramus though I am, Sir, I could not quite agree with 
one sentence in your broadcast recently. I understood you 
to say “The business man scans his newspaper at the 
breakfast table—reading it carefully later in the day.” 

On page 907 in a letter on cancer, one who claims to be 
an author-——and incidentally obtains a free advert. for his 
book—uses words which must puzzle even your cultured 
readers—readers of The Lancet might go one better—still, 
on the 5th line he writes “I beg to differ with him.” Surely, 
Sir, it should be from. I cannot make head or tail of his 
letter, far too deep for me. 

When one reads so much of the increase of cancer, 
would it not be an interesting study to consider why my 
family, so far, should be immune from its ravages? I am 
a Devonian by birth, my mother, one of 7 married sisters. 
They all had (but one) large families and so did the only 
married brother. Then came my own generation and the 
next—one of our (I say our for we are in our 55th year of 
married life) daughters is the mother of three daughters, all 
over 6 feet in height, good looks, brains, fitness, all en-suite— 
and yet with all my uncles and aunts, cousins, nephews and 
nieces, we have never had a case of cancer. 

May I still trespass by adding that about the time you 
broadcast, the Professor of Education of Oxford University 
did likewise, he spoke of so many people being un-religious? 
(You cannot find the word in the Oxford or any other 
dictionary.) And a man of letters, Sir Evelyn Wrench—a 
frequent contributor to your pages—wrote that he saw a refugee 
kneeling in church “wrapped in prayer.” Ignoramus would 
have said “ rapt.”—Yours respectfully, W. E. Hurcoms. 

The Croft, 28 Friern Watch Avenue, Finchley, N.12. 


GERMAN KINDNESS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—The letter of Anne Kennington headed “An Incident 
in Germany ” (The Spectator, May 26th) moves me to relate 
another instance of German kindness to a foreigner. My son, 
aged 19, had been living for six months last year in a German 
family in Halle to acquire the language. Before returning 
home he went at my request to Berlin to spend a week-end, 
and travelled there on an excursion ticket. By a few minutes 
he missed the return excursion train on Sunday night, and 
was faced with the necessity of paying extra for an ordinary 
ticket. On going to buy this ticket he found he had in- 
sufficient money. He spread his remaining money out before 
the ticket clerk, saying in German, “I have no more money.” 
A German standing by overheard this and at once paid the 
difference—a few pfennigs only. My son does not know his 
benefactor’s name, so that I cannot write to thank him, but 


I always think with gratitude of this kindness of an unknown 

German gentleman to an English boy in Berlin. Incidentally, 

the kindness of the German family in Halle (none of whom 

I have ever met) to my son was beyond expression.—Yours 

faithfully, F, J. BROWNE. 
Heath Lodge, Watford Heath, Herts. 


ST. DAVID’S HEAD 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1r,—In your issue of the r9th a correspondent takes Sir W. 
Beach Thomas to task about Pembrokeshire, and in doing so 
makes a mis-statement about the National Trust. Alas, St. 
David’s Head has not been “offered to the National Trust.” We 
are desperately trying to raise £15,000 for the preservation of 
the coast (a) from St. David’s Head to near Newgale, and (b) 
near Marloes and Skokholm. Over £5,500 is. still urgently 
needed, and we hope your readers will generously support the 
appeal for this lovely coast—Yours faithfully, 
The National Trust, D. M. MATHESON. 
7 Buckingham Palace Gardens, S.W.1. 


EXTINCTION -OF FOXES 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1r,—My attention has been called to a statement in your 
issue of June 2nd, 1939, inferring that this League is in 
favour of the entire extermination of foxes. This is not so. 
The League favours their extermination only in those dis- 
tricts where they are destroying large quantities of lambs, 
poultry and other valuable human food. 

At present foxes are preserved and encouraged to breed 
in large quantities solely to provide an ample annual supply 
for those who hunt. 

The statement also infers that this League is in favour 
of poisoning rabbits. This is exactly contrary to our views 
which are strongly averse to poisoning any wild animals. 

Whilst I agree with your writer that “nature is red in 
tooth and claw,” I cannot believe that we should excuse our 
behaviour on a plea that we are just following the example 
of wild beasts.—I am, &c., J. C. SHarp, 

Secretary, League for Prohibition of Cruel Sports. 

7 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S SPEECHES 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


SirR,—Your reviewer, like your correspondent, Mr. G. L. 
Jones, seems much perplexed by the publication of this 
volume, and specially by its issue at the present juncture. 

And yet the reason is, surely, not far to seek. To show, 
namely, that, though at length driven by the Dictators to 
steer a different course, the Prime Minister has only done so 
after a long and valiant struggle to secure peace by friendly 
negotiation. 

In both policies he has had the backing of the nation, and 
has deserved and is receiving his country’s gratitude—Yours 
faithfully, J. C. Buist. 

Balgillo House, Broughty Ferry, Dundee. 


UNWANTED PENGUINS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Sir,—Some months ago, you will recall, “Janus” asked for 
addresses for the despatch of “ Penguin” books which were 
more or less finished with. We wrote to you and received 
at the time seven or eight parcels of books which were 
distributed locally to various Social Service Centres. 

We feel that we ought to advise your readers that for 
months now we have received a steady stream not only of 
“Penguins” but of books of one kind or another for our 
Social Service Centres. 

In recording our sincere thanks on behalf of the unemployed 
in the district for this help, may we ask you to indicate 
to your kindly readers that the need is still great, and that 
we can find good homes for as many books as we receive?— 
Yours very truly, 

Ernest H. TayLor, Managing Director. 

Joseph Lingford and Son, Ltd., Bishop Auckland, 

Co. Durham. 
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GOUVERNEUR MORRIS 


By CHRISTOPHER HOBHOUSE 


GOUVERNEUR Morris arrived in Paris in February, 1789, 
with a number of elaborate financial negotiations to trans- 
act, some letters of introduction from Benjamin Franklin, 
and a draft for 25 guineas from George Washington where- 
with to buy him a good watch well executed with a plein 
handsome key. He was a close friend of Washington’s, and 
a member of the American aristocracy. From the very first 
he entered the most interesting circles of French society. 
Jefferson was the American Minister; and with both his and 
Franklin’s introductions, Morris was soon made welcome. 
He had himself at one time gained renown by his share in 
the drafting of the American Constitution; and in the Paris 
of 1789 he was naturally turned to for all manner of advice 
upon the changes which so obviously impended. Those who 
thought to find in him another Franklin or Tom Paine were 
disappointed. Morris was primarily interested in a tobacco 
monopoly; such political views as he expressed were more 
suitable to an English Tory than an American rebel. 

“The materials for a revolution in this country are very 
indifferent,” he reported to Washington, just a week before he 
heard the States-General at their first meeting acclaiming 
the King and Queen. Tears started from his eyes at that 
sound. From first to last he wished well to Louis XVI, and 
even feared “pernicious consequences from the destruction 
of the noblesse.” 

In his leisure hours Morris cultivated the noblesse to good 
effect. He was soon an intimate of Mme de Flahaut’s 
apartments at the Louvre. He hurried thither to calm her 
anxiety over the events of the 14th of July; on the 21st, he 
takes her to see over the Bastille itself, which “stinks 
horribly ”; on the 27th, he has at last seduced her. The 
liaison lasted another three full years, until Mme de Flahaut 
fled from Paris. Morris’s wooden leg rendered him vain of 
any success with women; and a considerable part of the 
diary is taken up with meticulous and _ intolerably arch 
accounts of his philanderings. Though his widow obliterated 
certain passages in such a manner that even the marvels of 
modern science have not restored them, there remains enough 
of his “Cyprian rites” and his perpetual “nous verrons” to 
convince the reader that Morris was a bore where women were 
concerned. 

For six months Morris preserved some optimism as to the 
outcome of the Revolution. After the fall of the Bastille he 
wrote to Washington that “this country is as near to anarchy 
as society can approach without dissolution,” and lamented the 
prevalence of “that romantic spirit and those romantic ideas 
of government which, happily for America, we were cured of 
before it was too late.” Once the King had suffered himself to 
be brought to Paris there was small hope of staying the catas- 
trophe. Morris makes it clear beyond a doubt that he regarded 
that event as the turning-point, and that he blamed every succes- 
sive disaster upon the King’s endeavours to appease his 
enemies. : 

Even after the Revolution had begun to plunge towards the 
abyss, Morris pursued his pleasant social round. A dis- 
membered corpse might meet him in the street ; but dinner 
was waiting at the Palais Royal. Talleyrand, with whom he 
partitioned the iavours of Mme de Flahaut, was in league 
with Mirabeau, “ one of the most unprincipled scoundrels that 
ever lived.” Morris met Talleyrand almost daily, and found 
him “sly, cool, and cunning.” He formed a poor opinion 
of La Fayette, at one moment amounting to “contempt and 
abhorrence,” though to the loyal Washington he could only 
hint that the General was unequal to his situation. Orléans 
A Diary of the French Revolution, 1789-1793. By Gouver- 

neur Morris. Edited by Beatrix Cary Davenport.. Two 
volumes. (Harrap. 42s.) 





was a coward ; “ the receipt even of an anonymous letter would 
terrify him,” and he was kept in London by the fear that 
La Fayette would call him out. Necker, he decided, was “a 
very poor financier,” and his plans “feeble and ineptious,” 
He suffered much from Mme. de Staél, “a devilish woman,” 
who delighted in reading her tragedies aloud, and sometimes 
ogled Morris with suggestive small talk of the cheapest 
description. . Perhaps the most absurd of this gallery of 
inferior celebrities was Tom Paine. “Paine is here, inflated 
to the eyes and big with a litter of revolutions.” He was a 
plague to Morris, “every hour more drunk with self-conceit,” 
forever harping on his rights of man and his suspension bridge. 

Morris’s financial interests went to the devil with the rest. 
He came to hate and despise the French character, seeing no 
end to its degeneration. But there was always his Mme de 
Flahaut. His affair continued on its course as calmly as if 
he had been back in Philadelphia. They drove out everywhere 
together—to the Bois de Boulogne, or to Chaillot to visit 
Madame’s particular religieuse, one Mrs. Trant (a connexion, 
conceivably, of Olive Trant?)—and even in the walls of the 
convent their “ Cyprian rites” were not omitted. Well might 
he report to Washington upon the “utter prostration of 
morals.” Ceaseless political discussion never ousted passion 
from this intercourse. On the evening after the Champ de 
Mars, on the very evening when the mob _ invaded ‘the 
Tuileries, Morris was still punctual for his assignations at the 
Louvre. 

By this time Morris had been three and a-half years in 
Paris; and a majestic letter from Jefferson had recently 
accredited him as Minister of the United States. In June, 
1792, his credentials were presented at the Tuileries to an 
impotent monarch, whose own guards had been dis- 
armed two days before by his own orders. On the roth of 
August, with the murder of the Swiss Guards and the sack 
of the Tuileries, a flock of refugees began to crowd his 
legation; and Mme de Flahaut was among them. Morris 
listened to the cannonade in the morning, and then had 
“company to dine.” Other embassies began to pack up, 
but he remained. The September massacres found Mme 
de Flahaut still on his hands. Talleyrand was busy getting 
his passports, and was urging Morris to depart. In 
October, perhaps on account of Mme de Flahaut’s departure, 
the diary became perfunctory. In January, 1793, after the 
execution of the King, it became too dangerous to keep any 
diary at all. Morris remained in Paris for another year, 
right through the Terror, but he left no record of this later 
period. 

The diary is enlivened by several brief visits to England. 
Here also Morris did not let the grass grow under his feet, 
although London treated Americans with an off-hand con- 
descensiom unknown in Paris. He met Fox at dinner, inter- 
viewed Pitt on diplomatic business, listened to Burke at the 
Hastings trial, dined with old Shelburne, admired Mrs. 
Siddons, and got “very nearly tipsy” with Boswell.- He 
also tried to change his wooden leg for one of copper. 
An admirable man. Where serious matters are concerned, 
his cool judgement and ability stand out on every page. 

Something like a quarter of this very important material 
has previously been published. ‘The present volumes are 
edited by Morris’s great-grand-daughter, whose style of 
annotation is copied with ludicrous effect from an American 
magazine called Time. The retention of innumerable capital 
letters and abbreviations makes the reading difficult and 
teference almost impossible. The work is printed in 
America, which is to say that it is ill printed. But in spite 
of these shortcomings, the publication is of first-rate his- 
torical interest. 
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THE PROBLEM OF 
NORTHERN IRELAND 


Ulster and the British Empire, 1939. By Henry Harrison. 
(Robert Hale. Ios. 6d.) 

NoTWiiHSTANDING Mr. George O’Bricn’s excellent study, 
The Four Green Fields, there is room at the present time 
for a re-examination of the question: of Irish Partition in 
relation to recent developments, internaticnal and other. A 
pook on the subject that was fair enough and objective enough 
to persuade and conciliate doubters, or even, perhaps, oppo- 
nents, would be assured of a warm welcome. Unfortunately, 
this work of Captain Harrison’s is lacking in some of the 
qualities that are essential for producing conviction. 

It is not that he makes any extravagant demands. If we 
turn to the conclusions which he reaches at the end of his 
book, we find that he accepts the principle that “ Ulster must 
not be coerced.” He goes on to say that “there are good 
grounds for believing that with skilled handling, generous 
treatment and full good faith, Ulster may be persuaded.” 
The persuasion is to consist in telling her that, at any rate, 
she cannot stay as she is; if she refuses to be part of Ireland, 
she must become fully part of the United Kingdom, compen- 
sation being paid in either event to existing office-holders. 
Furthermore, the British Government must indicate that Irish 
reunion, if it can be arranged by consent, is desirable as a 
matter of Imperial policy, and that to work for it and vote for 
it can involve no possible reproach of disloyalty. A scheme 
for such reunion is then to be submitted to a plebiscite, and, 
while this and its preliminaries are in progress, the control of 
the executive in Northern Ireland must be put in the hands of 
an Imperial official. Captain Harrison seems to take it for 
granted that, if all this were done, the electorate would vote 
for the ending of Partition, and he does not tell us what steps 
he would advise in the event of the verdict being contrary to 
his expectation. 

This must be because he has bemused himself, as he seeks 
to bemuse his readers, about the nature: of the problem that 
has to be faced. In much of what he says about the defects 
of Northern Ire!and he is on sure ground. It is one of the 
black spots of the British Commonwealth, economically, 
socially and politically. It is true that constituencies have been 
deliberately re-arranged so as to deprive the minority of their 
just representation. It is true that Orangeism and Nazism 
have much in common. It is true that there is religious 
bigotry in the North unknown in the rest of Ireland. But as 
against what Captain Harrison says about discrimination 
against the Catholics in the matter of employment, it has to 
be remembered that an attitude of non-cooperation and boy- 
cott by the Catholics themselves is partly responsible. And 
as against his onslaught on the Northern Ireland authorities 
for their measures of “coercion,” it has to be remarked that 
the ordinary law has never been found adequate in Ireland for 
dealing with political conspiracy, and that Mr. de Valera’s 
Government not only made full use of the very drastic powers 
handed over to them: by Mr. Cosgrave, but, after allowing 
these powers to lapse for a time, are now renewing them in 
a revised but still sufficiently startling form in their Offences 
Against the State Bill. 

There are two fundamental facts to be kept in mind about 
the Ulster situation. _ 

The first is that, on any basis of equity, the boundary was 
wrongly drawn. It was, in effect, drawn by the late Lord 
Carson, and it gave him the largest amount of territory that 
he and his friends felt pretty sure of being able to hold in 
perpetuity. If he had been given no more than what was 
just upon principles of self-determination, Belfast would have 
been left with a miserably reduced hinterland and a separate 
Government for Northern Ireland would have been farcical. 
The Anglo-Irish Treaty of 1921 provided for a revision of 
this boundary, but the Commission appointed for the pur- 
pose refused to interpret their mandate as permitting them to 
make changes that would bring the Northern Government to 
an end and compel the areas with a Unionist majority to 
choose between being part of Ireland and part of England. 
Therefore the Carsonian boundary has remained in all its 
original iniquity. 

The second fact is that, pace Captain Harrison, an Irish 
partition of some kind is proper and inevitable until there has 


been an adjustment of ideals and sympathies between North 
and South. Captain Harrison writes throughout as if the 
blame for the gu!f which divides them rested in some degree 
upon the bigotry of the North, but mainly upon the British 
Government. He does not give his readers the smallest ink- 
ling that the attitude of the Irish Government towards the 
Crown and Commonwealth, and the unchanging hostility of 
most Irish politicians and newspapers towards British policy 
in every corner of the world, might have something to do with 
the case. He might argue that these things would be cured 
by the ending of Partition, but it would be only candid to 
mention them. Mr. de Valera, at any rate, has made it plain 
that there are certain things which he will not do even to end 
Partition ; he will not give allegiance to the Crown or cease 
to regard British citizens as “foreigners” or renounce the 
attempt to make Irish the spoken language of the country. 
Mr. de Valera is not immortal, and my own belief is that 
these obstacles need not be thought of as permanent, but 
obstacles they certainly are. And there are men more ex- 
treme than Mr. de Valera. 

Captain Harrison assumes that at the Anglo-Irish conver- 
sations which ended the “economic war,” Mr. Chamberlain 
was pressed, and refused, to make some public utterance indi- 
cating a benevolent attitude towards the idea of Irish re- 
union by consent. I do not believe that this assumption is 
justified, and I question whether such a pronouncement would 
even have given pleasure to the Irish Ministers, since it would 
have brought them up against the task from which they 
always flinch—that of trying to conciliate the North. The 
Prime Minister should, indeed, do more—he should use every 
effort to persuade the Northerners that an accommodation with 
the South on the basis of an acceptance of the Crown would 
be enormously to the advantage of Great Britain and the 
Commonwealth. But it is by Irishmen themselves that the 
main work of appeasement must be accomplished, and it is 
this capital fact that Captain Harrison ignores. 

FRANK MaAcDERMOT. 


THE BACKGROUND OF 
DICTATORSHIP 


Modern Dictatorship. By Diana Spearman. (Jonathan Cape. 
tos. 6d.) 

Tus is a book about which it is difficult to resist the temp- 
tation to say that it should be read by everybody who takes 
an interest in politics. The temptation must be overcome, 
because, of course, praise so undiscriminating is no commen- 
dation at all. The learning with which Mrs. Spearman em- 
bellishes and illustrates her arguments would be rather strong 
meat for many quite intelligent newspaper readers. And, 
apart from the rather narrow circle of people who in the 
University jargon of the last generation would be described as 
“reading men,” there are far too many good books for a 
reader to select any one of them unless he feels that it satisfies 
some definite need, emotional or intellectual, of which he feels 
aware. Readers who belong either to the extreme Right or 
to the extreme Left will be repelled by the London School of 
Economics Liberalism which pervades this book; and this, 
together with a rather too downright common sense which 
emerges from time to time, must serve as a basis on which to 
found certain criticisms. Communists and many others will 
consider Mrs. Spearman’s comments on the Five Years’ Plan 
altogether misconceived, for even if it be true that “ Russia 
sacrificed light industry for heavy industry, peace manufacture 
for war manufacture, quality for quantity, food for machines, 
men for statistics,” the rather obvious retort is that recent 
events have shown how right she was to do so. As Adam 
Smith put it, defence is better than opulence, and many com- 
petent authorities think that in the coming weeks the military 
strength of Russia will prove the decisive factor in preserving 
the peace of Europe. As a further instance of a judgement 
which may be viewed with caution there is the remark, made 
in a passage in which the motives which induce men to accept 
dictatorships are discussed, that “the only way in which we 
can discover why men submit is to ask them.” Few men, one 
would have thought, are endowed with sufficient powers of 
self-analysis to give 2 correct answer to so complex a question. 

These things must be said. But it would be a matter of real 
interest to conduct a kind of intellectual census by asking a 
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hundred readers of Tie Spectator to read the first chapter 
of the book and say whether or not they felt it satisfied a 
definite intellectual want. It is undoubtedly easy to be ruled 
by the passions of the moment and to regard men and women 
who have accepted the dictatorships of Hitler and Mussolini 
as alien and indeed inhuman beings—a frame of mind possibly 
advantageous in time of war against Germany or Italy, but 
likely to conduce to its outbreak and to an unsatisfactory settle- 
ment after its end. The chief merit of this book is that it 
embodies a successful attempt to think objectively about the 
dictatorships without either subscribing to the minimisation 
of the dictators’ misdeeds so popular a little time ago or, of 
course, accepting their own apologies at their face value. 

Mrs. Spearman classifies modern dictatorships under three 
heads: 

“First, the totalitarian dictatorships of Germany, Italy and 
Russia. The characteristics of totalitarian dictatorship are: a 
single party, with a prohibition of all other forms of political 
organisation, and exaltation of the leader of the party as an auto- 
cratic ruler, and a determination to subordinate every aspect of 
national life to the State, or rather to the creed of the ruling party 
embodied in the State.” 

“There are, secondly, the Catholic dictatorships. .. . 

“ Thirdly, there are dictatorships which may be called political 
dictatorships. Although organised under a personal ruler, they 
are merely attempts to deal with a political crisis and are not 
designed to produce a social and cultural revolution.” 

From this basis Mrs. Spearman traces the rise of the 
dictatorship in each country which has this form of govern- 
ment. The most important point which emerges from this 
analysis is the difference between the conditions which gave 
birth respectively to Italian Fascism and German Nazism. 
In the first case, the ground had been prepared by a break- 
down of civil order; in the second it had not, but was due 
far more to the influence of ideas, such as the rejection of 
intellectualism and the revolt against the conception of law. 
Here Mrs. Spearman brings out the way in which Marxism 
had prepared the way for National Socialism by its constant 
decrying of the value of political liberty. 

Mrs. Spearman’s grounds for accepting Fascist and Nazi 
declarations that their parties have nothing to do with the 
class struggle seem to be inadequate, but her point that the 
modern democratic system prepares the ground for the totali- 
tarian State by the strength and rigidity of the party system 
is an important one. Her conclusion that dictatorship satisfies 
a widely felt emotional need as well, often, as providing a 
means of restoring order in the midst of chaos seems in- 
escapable. 

It is impossible here to analyse, still less discuss, all the 
topics raised by the author in her discussion of the social and 
intellectual backgrounds of the dictatorships, and of their 
political and administrative problems. For a confirmed democrat 
to have succeeded so well in removing these problems from 
the world of passion to the world of reason is not only a 
personal triumph, but also a public service. The book has 
had too much influence on the present writer’s frame of mind 
for him to be able to attempt to estimate its importance as a 
permanent contribution to political thought, even if he were 
otherwise competent to do so. But it is questionable whether 
a reviewer can really pay an author a higher compliment. 


W. T. WELLS. 
BARRACK-ROOM SOCIALISM 


Hitler Calls This Living! By a member of the German 
Freedom Party. (Sidgwick and Jackson. 6s.) 

Nazi Germany is a sphinx whose haunts are being frequented 
by all sorts of curious inquirers. Most of them are out- 
siders, generally content with praising or blaming the weird 
creature, which does not fit in well into their systems of 
zoology. The author of this book is evidently an insider ; he 
does not guess, he knows—business as well as politics. 

The structure of the Nazi State is a kind of “atrophied 
capitalism.” The pre-Nazi social order has not been broken up. 
Apart from the expropriation of the Jews, which proved a 
financial disappointment, since too many eager partisans 
skimmed off the cream, private property has not been dis- 
turbed. The large estates are still intact, they are run in part 
with Czech deportees, for agricultural labourers have gone into 
rearmament work. They cannot be split up amongst small 
farmers, as their surplus production is needed—until after the 
great Eastern conquest, when the Junkers will be transferred, 
to lord it over conquered slavonic lands (tilling them with 


—_————: 


alien retainers), in exchange for their own estates, which will 
become the cradle of a new Teutonic peasantry. The peasants 
are no longer allowed to sell, mortgage or bequeath their 
farms. They have been “entailed,” and a rural exodus of dis. 
inherited younger brothers and sisters is taking place. They go 
into industry—until the great trans-border conquest is well 
under way, which will provide land for all. The farmer is told 
what to grow and how to grow it; the prices for his commo. 
dities are fixed ; he must hand over a share of crops to the 
boards who distribute agricultural produce to mere consumers, 
They have not made Germany self-sufficient—for quite apart 
from the vagaries of crops, farmers have ways of defying 
regimentation. 

Industrial entrepreneurs run their concerns under control, 
They are no longer subject te intervention from frequently 
timid Trade Unionists—that was the main reason why s0 
many industrialists heralded the rise of the Nazi Party with 
joy; hours of labour and wages are now fixed by Labour 
Trustees. Manufacturers who are high up in the councils 
of the party may have a lot of “ liberty ”—especially since the 
speeding up of industrial production has been gaining force, 
But all industries are reglemented. Raw materials sre 
licensed ; priority schedules are established ; prices are fixed ; 
imports and exports in all their ramifications are closely 
supervised. A kind of compulsory trustification is imposed 
upon industries, which are subjected to an extremely cumber- 
some office control. Large profits are permitted, but even if 
they are not eaten up by taxation, most of them have to be 
spent under regulations. 

Labour can no longer bargain with employers about work- 
ing conditions—externally they have quite frequently im- 
proved, for labour must not become discontented. It cannot 
move freely from shop to shop or from place to place. It is 
tied to an enterprise and can be commandeered. Workshops 
have been “combed out” repeatedly and large numbers have 
been sent to fortification works. 

Nazi Germany has created a social system which might 
best be called “ Barrack-room Socialism.” Its main purpose 
is to serve armaments. Its military demands have wiped 
out unemployment. Of six million unemployed (1933), 
1.2 million have gone into the army against a former 100,000 ; 
800,000 work on new civil service jobs ; 300,000 are needed 
for industrial control and supervision; the Nazi military 
formations embrace 400,000 men ; 350,000 young men are in 
labour camps—making a total of three million. As the old 
100,000-men-army needed about 300,000 men for its various 
wants, the much vaster equipment of the new army musi 
keep another three million men busy. 

So far, costs have been defrayed by a cleverly designed 
system of borrowing. First, incomes were inflated by banking 
and currency expansion, so that they could take up funded 
loans which were regularly forced upon the so-called public. 
By rigid control, a rise in prices has so far been avoided. This 
stability was achieved at the expense of the distributive 
trades, whose members were squeezed out and forced to take 
service, by a deterioration of quality and by making labour 
work overtime for equal or slightly less compensation. But this 
artificial stability is beginning to show cracks. New loans 
are just now unsaleable. The note issue is quickly rising ; so 
is taxation. New Government contracts are partly paid for 
in tax certificates with which taxpayers can settle their matur- 
ing obligations—an anticipation which is bound to diminish 
future revenue intake considerably. But for the 2} milliard 
gold marks taken in foreign exchange and gold from Austria 
and Czecho-Slovakia, the foreign trade situation would be by 
now very serious. It can scarcely improve as long as the 
armaments race continues. For the attempt to become self- 
sufficient involves huge initial outlays, it results in top-heavy 
industries which cannot compete on world markets, for costs 
of production are twice as high, and the markets of present-day 
Germany will not suffice for them once armament orders cease. 

This is a book of facts, many of them gathered first-hand. 
Its author depicts the economics of the Third Reich as “ war 
economics.” As long as its rulers get the goods they need, 
they can go on—whatever the costs may be. But these costs 
increase all the time, and the goods improve neither in quality 
nor quantity. The Third Reich will scarcely revise. its 
economic methods and penitently return to the fold. Its 
leaders have learned to live dangerously ; they are convinced 
that external risks are preferable to internal tension. 

M. J. Bonn. 
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MR. AMERY AND THE COLONIES 


he German Colonial Claim. By L. S. Amery, M.P. 


(Chambers. 7s. 6d.) 
Mr. AMERY summarises the now generally accepted case 
against Germany’s Colonial claims. Few in this country will 
dispute his arguments, but even the converted will be glad 
to have this concise and authoritative justification of their 
faith. 

The mandatory Powers have assumed 2 trusteeship which 
cannot be handed on except to Governments willing to main- 
tain the terms of the trust. Mr. Amery does not believe that 
the Germany of today would respect the ideals which are 
contained in the mandatory system and form the basis of 
modern colonial administration. He would refuse to parley 
about the Colonies until the present passions have died down, 
and would defer a solution of the Colonial problem until 
such time as the European Powers are willing to form an 
economic federation to which the Colonies could in some 
sense be attached. To yield to Germany’s demands, he says, 
would mean the dishonourable abandonment of millions of 
helpless natives to a rule whose temper and outlook is incon- 
sistent with the principles for which we professed to stand. 
As evidence of the official German attitude towards the native 
people he quotes this astonishing passage fromi Mein Kampf: 
“One hears from time to time that a negro has become a 
lawyer, teacher, tenor or the like. This is a sin against all 
reason ; it is a criminal lunacy to train a born semi-ape to 
become a lawyer. It is a sin against the Eternal Creator to 
train Hottentots and Kaffirs to intellectual professions.” 

It is this moral and human aspect of the Colonial question 
more than economic or other considerations which is fore- 
most in the minds of those who have watched or have taken 
part in the administration of the native people during the 
last twenty years. In a peaceful atmosphere—tropical Africa 
is peaceful and unarmed—the mandatory Powers have set 
themselves to tackle the great problems, social and economic, 
peculiar to the tropics. The native people themselves are no 
longer savages whose land or services can be bought by 
adventurers or bartered at will, but are advancing to a stage 
when their opinions will be the determining factors in deciding 
their future. In Africa their opinion on the Colonial issue 
has already been expressed in no uncertain terms. 

Mr. Amery’s account of the origin of the mandatory system 
throws light on a point which is often misunderstood. He 
holds that sovereignty lies with the mandatory Powers, and 
the opinion sometimes expressed that the League can itself 
dispose of the mandates to Powers who would then hold them 
on a form of lease is not in accordance with the facts. The 
Allies themselves took possession of the German Colonies as 
the natural result of their victory, but agreed to govern them 
according to certain principles and subject to the supervision 
of the League. It is interesting to note that under mutual 
pacts Great Britain would not be able to surrender her 
mandates without the consent of the United States. Indeed, 
«Mr. Amery maintains that the League’s status is juridically 
inferior to that of the United States: “ The League might well 
be entitled to object to any transfer of a mandated territory if it 
had reason to believe that the new possessor would repudiate 
or fail loyally to fulfil the terms of the original mandate. But 
it would have no juridical right to veto a transfer on its own 
initiative, but only the right to complain that a pledge had 
been broken.” 

According to Mr. Amery the mandated territories are as 
much a part of the British Empire as any other of the Colonial 
Protectorates, and to surrender to the demand to haul down 
our flag would be a fatal blow to the British Commonwealth, 
to its unity as well as to the security of those members who 
would be affected by our action. As Mr. Amery remarks in 
his preface, the international situation changes so rapidly that 
it is impossible to predict the place which the Colonial 
question will occupy on the political stage from day to day. 
This short and easily read book contains the essential facts 
which we shall need to have in mind if and when the question 
is forced upon us in an acute form. 

A series of well-drawn maps illustrates Mr. Amery’s dis- 
cussion of the strategic and political aspects of the case and 
adds to the value of the book. 

J. 


ECONOMIC MAN AND THE DEMONS 


The End of Economic Man. F. Drucker. 
(Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 

THE Middle Ages were the epoch of Spiritualism ; the age of 
the Renaissance, that of Intellectual Man ; the age of Enlight- 
enment, that of Political Man ; the nineteenth century, that of 
Economic Man. In all these spheres—spiritual, intellectual, 
political, economic—Europe has sought the ultimate human 
values of freedom and equality; in one after another it has 
failed to find them. We are now witnessing the chaos accom- 
panying the collapse of the latest, the economic, ideal ; that 
is, the attainment of freedom and equality either through the 
natural harmony of ideal capitalism, or through the final solu- 
tion of its disharmonies by revolutionary socialism. Both 
capitalism and socialism, emptied of their social content, have 
ceased to provide a rational social framework, and so to give 
meaning to the individual’s life. War and depression have 
introduced the individual European to a new and horrible 
vision of society; a chaos of unattached atoms ruled not 
by reason but by Demons—the demons of death and un- 
employment. If this is the price of economic progress 
then economic progress is too dearly bought. Man will cease 
to be Economic Man. He will become—at all events something 
else. 

Such is the thesis of Mr. Drucker’s fascinating and uncom- 
fortable book ; counsel of despair or act of faith. It is, in a 
way, a curious counterpart of the Fascist position as he bril- 
liantly describes it; the revolt against the Demons which is 
necessarily an irrational revolt, a deliberate rejection of reason, 
simply because reason is at once bound up with the old order 
and powerless to interpret it ; the fulfilment of a death-wish. 
For Mr. Drucker, as for the bewildered totalitarian, there is no 
way back ; but he rejects totalitarian irrationality and looks for 
a way on, though he himself cannot indicate it. He has 
inklings: a revival of religion, though only when the churches 
have ceased to be bound up with the forms of a moribund 
society; a divorce of social and economic status, though 
different from that attempted in Germany. Of one thing he 
is quite certain ; the economic motive as generally understood, 
the motive of increased consumption, will have to forfeit all 
paramountcy whatever the material loss. 

It is impossible to read this book without feeling that the 
author is hitting some nails, at all events, squarely on the head. 
His psychology is extraordinarily acute and convincing. 
Whether the “return of the demons” was inevitable or not, 
they did return and establish themselves where no demon is 
too fantastic to reign—in the minds of men. Whether the 
assumptions of liberal economies were necessarily false or not, 
they have certainly in one way or another been disastrously 
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falsified. His account of the contemporary world rings true. 
But underlying the analysis are some curious misconceptions ; 
the economic inevitability of monopoly, the extent to which 
economists have, in fact, been enabled to bring the results of 
their analysis effectively to bear on policy, the supposed in- 
ability of economics to serve any end but that of increasing 
consumption. These misconceptions affect the validity of his 
view of the future. It may be true that there is no way back ; 
the one thing history never does is to repeat itself. But the 
future may have far more in common with the past than 
would be possible were Mr. Drucker’s account of that past 
complete and accurate. Economic man, as such, is not an 
adequate citizen of the ideal State—but then no State, even in 
the heyday of laisser faire, has ever been run on the assump- 
tion that he was. Nor, for that matter, are Spiritual Man, 
Intellectual Man, or Political Man. They make a better show- 
ing than the Heroic Man of totalitarianism ; and it is to be 
suspected that the Biological Man or Scientific Man of Mr. 
Wells, for instance, would be little improvement. It may be 
inevitable and desirable that increasing consumption and 
increasing leisure—desperately needed as they are if the over- 
worked and underfed millions of the world are to have a 
chance to attain to the full stature of humanity—should be 
subordinated ; that as supreme aims of economic policy and 
activity, they should be replaced by full employment, security, 
and the satisfaction of the common man’s profound instinctive 
desire to walk in the ways to which he is accustomed and at 
the gait which is bred in his bones. Better, in short, a dinner 
of herbs and a mind at rest than a stalled ox and a crop of 
neuroses. But there is nothing in these considerations which 
rules out the development of democracy along the old lines 
or the functioning, within limits drawn differently from those 
which now circumscribe it, of individualist economic activity. 
Economic Man may be deposed unmourned from such 
sovereignty as he has enjoyed; but it will be a bad day for 
humanity if he is ever actually obliterated. 


Honor CROOME. 








RELIGION 
AND THE 
GROWING MIND 


By Dr. BASIL YEAXLEE 


A valuable book, which gives a 
wealth of information about the 
working and development of the 
mind on religious matters. In 


the two concluding chapters Dr. 
Yeaxlee offers wise, well-balanced 
and authoritative guidance to 
PARENTS and TEACHERS. 
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UNEARTHING THE MIDDLE EAST 


Buried Empires. By Patrick Carleton. (Arnold. Ios. 6d.) 
Petra, The Rock City of Edom. By M. A. Murray. (Blackie. 
Ios. 6d.) 

WHEN a stranger comes to London he finds it a sea of 
unknown streets and squares, from which the few unmis- 
takable places such as Trafalgar Square, Marble Arch and the 
like stand out as completely disconnected islands. It may 
be months before he learns the relative positions of these fixed 
points or the shape of the intervening area. It is the same in 
the time dimension. The history of civilised man covers 
at least six thousand years, but for most of us the familiar 
points in that vast extent of time are few and far between, 
As schoolboys we are given a vague outline of world events 
dating as far back, perhaps, as the Siege of Troy some three 
thousand years ago, with possibly a reminder of the existence 
of civilisation in Egypt and Sumeria before that. Mr, 
Carleton’s book delves into a past as remote from the Siege 
of Troy as that event is from us. It is a very ‘much-needed 
guide to the great new fields of knowledge which excavators 
have opened up in what is now Iraq and Western Iran. 
Besides his outline of the pre-Sumerian, Sumerian and early 
Babylonian civilisations, he includes a deeply interesting 
section on the pre-Aryan civilisation of the Indus valley. 
This culture, with its extraordinary street-planning, extremely 
modern art, and mastery of weaving and bronze-working, was 
altogether unknown before 1922, and the fascinating results 
of the Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa excavations have not 
hitherto been easily accessible to the general reader. 

The whole of Buried Empires relies on archaeological 
material, for the history of Mr. Carleton’s period (roughly 3000 
to 1450 B.C.), could not be written az all until the archaeologist 
had set to work. The more spectacular triumphs of archaeo- 
logy, such as the discovery of Knossos and the disinterment 
of Tutankhamen, tend to overshadow the intensely valuable 
work that is done year after year by scientists of all nations 
on mud mounds and piles of clay tablets. In Burted Empires 
Sir Leonard Woolley’s sensational finds at Ur, which have 
been immortalised in The Testament of Beauty, are men- 
tioned only en passant, for Mr. Carleton aims at giving a 
chronological outline of this huge period rather than a 
description of the various excavations. But his own 
archaeological experience causes him to fall perhaps between 
two stools. For by leaving exposed too many of the processes 
by which his historical conclusions are arrived at, he may put 
off some non-specialist readers, while on the other hand his 
book covers far too. much ground to be of use to the specialist. 


Yet hidden in this story of fifteen hundred years are many 
fascinating and thought-provoking details ; for example, the 
fact that every single necessity of life except food, clay, reeds 
and pitch had to be imported into the stoneless and timberless 
mud-flats of Babylonia; that the Kings of Sumer boasted 
as haughtily in their memorials of having dug a canal as of 
having conquered an enemy ; that the prehistoric savages of 
Susa were able to produce linen of as fine a quality as any 
made today ; that the phalanx was in use thirty-five centuries 
before Alexander; and that the Babylonian word used in 
it for a poor man is the direct ancestor of the French adjective 
mesquin. These few instances will show that Mr. Carleton 
has, in a very interesting fashion, achieved his purpose of 
demonstrating the continuity of history, though he could 
probably have done it better still either in a shorter general 
survey or in a more frankly specialist study of a smaller field. 

Such a cross-section is treated, but is an eminently read- 
able manner, in Dr. Murray’s comprehensive book on Petra, 
“the rose-red city, half as old as time.” From the scenic 
point of view Petra is unique, as the well-chosen photographs 
show. From the historical aspect Petra also claims attention 
as an important trade centre on the caravan routes between 
the Red Sea and the Palestine ports. The inhabitants of 
Petra, whether Kenites, Amalekites or Nabateans, were traders 
and caravaners, carrying the goods of Arabia, India and pos- 
sibly China to the west. It was part of the land of Edom, 
the home of Esau, Aaron and Cain himself, and the kingdom 
over which Balaam ruled. The subject is an interesting one, 
and Dr. Murray has made the best of it. The increasing 
number of tourists who visit Petra will need his book; the 
stay-at-homes will be able to enjoy its pleasures vicariously. 
Both classes will bless Dr. Murray. W. V. EMANUEL. 
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A HEROINE OVER-AGE 


Claire Clairmont: Mother of Byron’s Allegra. By R. Glynn 
Grylls. (Murray. 10s. 6d.) 

Tue name of Claire Clairmont is famous, but the woman 
herself is unimportant. Though her connexion with the lives 
of Byron and Shelley secures her a place in innumerable 
writings, she has not, until now, been considered worth a 
biography to herself. Nine years after her long-delayed death, 
she was in a manner immortalised by Henry James in The 
Aspern Papers. It was not the immortality Claire would 
have chosen ; the portrait was merciless, keen, and limited in 
scope. It represented not the romantically impulsive, raven- 
haired young adventuress, but the ailing, withered woman 
whom W. M. Rossetti had once visited in Florence, to inquire 
unsuccessfully about some documents concerning the great 
poets that she wished to sell. One cannot be sure how much 
of James’s mercenary old Juliana Bordereau was based on true 
reports, and how much was due to the novelist’s art of round- 
ing of imperfections. But the analogy is vivid. Claire, like 
Miss Bordereau, spun out her life’s tedious decline in poverty, 
looked after by a niece, and possessed of documents whose 
existence intrigued the literary historians. The Aspern 
Papers tells how the research worker was duped and the 
papers burnt ; it has the supreme ironic conclusion one expects 
of a Henry James tale. The Clairmont papers took a different 
course ; for where Rossetti and the American Silsbee failed, 
H. Buxton Forman was successful (in negotiation with the 
niece), and they have finally provided material for Miss Grylls’s 
present biography of Claire. 

James’s alternative ending would have been to find the 
papers worthless. The Clairmont papers are neither worthless 
nor destroyed. And the same may be said of Claire’s unpub- 
lished Journals, which Miss Grylls has used equally freely. On 
the other hand, even the Journals are not of such desperate 
importance as to have induced the indefatigable T. J. Wise, 
when he acquired them, to rush them into print. Transcripts 
were made by the late Roger Ingpen (whose copy of The 
Aspern Papers is on my shelves), and these transcripts are 
now owned by Miss Grylls. 

The Journals were written spasmodically between the years 
1814 and 1827. Thus they cover all that really counts—her 
life with the Shelleys, the whole episode of the birth and death 
of Allegra, and a part of Claire’s later experiences as a 
governess in Moscow. They are scrappy and hasty and reveal 
far less of their writer’s soul and vehemence than do her 
letters to Byron and Trelawny, some of which are here 
published for the first time. Out of them all, and more 
familiar material, Miss Grylls has woven a skilful account of 
the excitable song-bird who changed her plain-Jane name to 
Claire, ran away with the eloping Shelleys, determined 
doggedly to be Byron’s mistress, and found her enchantment 
hardening into bitter hatred when neglect of herself and her 
daughter ended in Allegra’s death. This episode, in Miss 
Grylls’s interpretation, was the key-point of Claire’s career: 

“In her child’s death, Claire found the passion of her life. As 

her genuine care for Allegra grew, her infatuation for Byron had 
weakened and begun to show itself for what it was, something 
compounded more of vanity and glamour than affection .. . She 
was emotional from the head and not the heart ” 
That mental emotion or intellectual passion was to find little 
more to feed on after 1822 until the end of her long life in 
1879 ; we have the depressing spectacle of this meteor who— 
like Mary Shelley and Trelawny and Jane Williams—had to 
go on living when the sun had set, drying and withering in 
her later career of governess, growing petty and contrary, and 
perpetually harking back to the dead past. She tries to grow 
affectionate to her employer, Madame Kaiseroff ; bristles with 
hatred of the Kaiseroff daughter ; and, like Trelawny, writes 
in spiteful retrospect of Mary Shelley, recording that this 
lovely young girl had comfortably watched a child go to the 
scaffold, enjoying the show. 

As an old woman, round about 1870, Claire carried on an 
inaccurate and distasteful gossiping correspondence with 
Trelawny, whose “ Recollections ” of Shelley and Byron were 
in process of being revised, warped and embittered into the 
later “ Records.” Though Claire’s hysterical attacks on Byron 
show that she had never grown indifferent to him, her state- 
ments about all the Pisan circle prove that she had grown 
indifferent to truth. One may forgive Miss Grylls, who is 
sympathetic to her heroine, for omitting several accounts of 
her latter days: from Rossetti, in Florence, for instance, and 


from Lady Shelley, whom she had offended at home. We 
learn nothing here of the correct apportionment of lies and 
fiction between Claire and the unscrupulous journalist William 
Graham, who recorded a series of wild statements made in 
the late ’seventies by a radiant white-haired beauty enjoying 
eternal youth. But Miss Grylls is an energetic and accurate 
worker. She has unearthed details of Claire’s brother Charles ; 
and while her notes and appendices contain most of the 
material interesting to scholars, her text, enriched with new 
pictures of Byron and Allegra, reads as easily as a novel. It 
is not her fault that Claire Clairmont lived too long. 
SYLVA NORMAN. 


DIAGNOSIS AND REMEDY 


Madhouse for the Million. The Crisis of Civilisation. By 
G. F. Morton. (Jarrolds. 8s. 6d.) 

HERE is a schoolmaster who refuses to remain indifferent to 
the possibilities of another world war. Dr. Morton has a wide 
range of experience and a synthetic mind. In analogy and 
suggestive induction he makes many stimulating contributions 
to our modern problems, particularly that of the process of 
civilisation itself bringing about its own downfall, and his 
chapters will appeal to many types of readers, and perhaps 
send them direct to the sources of his inspiration. Survival 
values, mass neuroses, herd mentalities, social and individual 
mechanisations, are subjects that rustle and hustle sometimes 
a bit feverishly through his ardent pages, while Dr. Morton’s 
erudition, charged with emotion, leads him to plead for 
educational and religious controls which may challenge and 
check barbarism. It is not necessary to accept all his con- 
clusions about immediate political dilemmas, and such 
enthusiasms as the supreme power of women’s leadership, to 
derive pleasure from the author’s impulsive convictions, and 
to pick up many new threads of thought. His work is hortatory 
and expository, with a liberal printer’s allowance of exclamation 
marks. 

If anyone complains that schoolmasters become invariably 
rigid and formal in their outlook upon life, Dr. Morton’s new 
book may be quoted as a useful refutation. STAMP. 
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EVOLUTION OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE 


by 
Sir John Marriott 


“His history is admirably proportioned and 
unassailably accurate. One looks in Sir John’s 
books for well-found history and the temperate 
expression of orthodox opinion. These are the 
pre-eminent qualities of this one, which, as an 
introduction to a great subject, could hardly be 
bettered.” —(Punch.) SEVEN Maps 12s. 6d. 

































SOWING JUSTICE 
THE ROMANCE OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 
by 
Stephen Lawford 


SOWING JUSTICE, by an authority who has for many 
years been associated with the International 
Labour Office, presents the growth and organi- 
sation of the I.L.O. and its historical develop- 
ment from the tentative hopes that grew out of 
the misery of the industrial revolution. Mr. 
Lawford writes for the ordinary reader but his 
book will appeal to all who are concerned with 
social progress, be they employers or employees. 

5s. net 


NICHOLSON & WATSON 
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FICTION © 


Pale Horse, Pale Rider. By Katherine Anne Porter. (Cape. 


7s. 6d.) “ 

Family Album. By Humphrey Pakington. 
Windus. 7s. 6d.) 

Snell’s Folly. By J. D. Beresford. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 

So Much Has Happened. By Nora Stevenson. (Cape. 8s. 6d.) 


It is probably because in the old days there were so many 
more magazines and reviews in which to place such things 
that the long short story as a form was then more pcepular 
with novelists than it is now. By Henry James and Conrad it 
was indeed brought to perfection in such little masterpieces 
as The Altar of the Dead and Heart of Darkness, yet J fancy 
the general public always preferred a full-length novel, and 
the fact that the English publishers of Miss Porter’s Pale 
Horse, Pale Rider, have not had the book set up on thi» side, 
but have imported the sheets from America, would suggest 
that they do not expect for it a very large sale. Nor do {; yet 
I hope we are wrong, for this is a good book. It consists of 
three tales, Old Mortality, Noon Wine, and the title-story, 
Pale Horse, Pale Rider. “They differ widely in subject, but 
each is the work of an artist. In Old Mortality the trectment 
of time is the chief problem, two little girls, Maria and 
Miranda, being in the foreground when the story opens, 
though the light is focused on the romance of Aunt Amy and 
Uncle Gabriel. Presently we move on into the future, when 
the beautiful and elusive Aunt Amy is dead (a suggested but 
unemphasised tragedy), and Uncle Gabriel is drinking him- 
self to death. Such is the method throughout, as one aspect 
after another is revealed, the children all the time growing up, 
and the unexpressed antagonism between the successive 
generations growing ever more conscious and stronger. 


The Miranda of Old Mortality seems to be the same Miranda 
whose love story is told in Pale Horse, Pale Rider, but it 
matters little, for all that connects the two tales is the name 
of a girl and the name of a horse. Noon Wine certainiy has 
nothing to do with either: it is a murder story, the murder, 
however, being accidental, and the whole thing as far removed 
as possible from the sensational. In both Old Mortality and 
Noon Wine Miss Porter has accomplished brilliantly what 
she set out to do, so that when I say I prefer the last story, 
Pale Horse, Pale Rider, I merely mean that I prefer its sub- 
ject. In a sense this is a war story, but again the unconven- 
tional treatment lifts it out of the class of ordinary war stories. 
It is simple, pathetic, true, and its tragedy is not the result of 
war’ but of chance. I have not read Miss Porter’s carlier 
volume, The Flowering Judas, but she seems to me a writer 
of genuine talent. In Old Mortality there is something ir the 
approach, the point of view, that made me think of Katherine 
Mansfield. Yet I hardly know why, for this work is quite 
original. Perhaps it is only that one gets from it more than 
the narrative actually tells, that its impressionism has a quality 
of poetic suggestiveness. Of one thing I feel sure, that Miss 
Porter has discovered the form which exactly suits her par- 
ticular gifts. Of course she could write a novel, yet I doubt 
if on a large canvas her method would be so successful. 


Mr. Pakington, on the other hand, obviously requires 
plenty of room. His Family Album is a leisurely chronicle 
of upper middle-class life, covering the half-century between 
1887 and 1938. It is a discursive tale, all the members of the 
family being allowed their share in it, but Johnnie Bartlett 
is sufficiently at the centre to be called its hero. The tone 
and people are agreeable, and -Mr.'Pakington can be amusing, 





FRANCE © 


INDEPENDENT ARRANGEMENTS 


BRITTANY - - from 9 days £5 3 6 and 16 days £7 9 6 
BASQUE COAST i008 6hlUlCUs CRO HN 
RIVIERA- - - £8 12 6 » 10 1956 
SAVOY - - - £7 12 0 £9 19 0 


Including travel, accommodation, tips, taxes, 
and many other items. 


THE FRENCH TRAVEL BUREAU, 
27, Old Bond Street, London, W.1. Telephones: REGent 1263/4. 
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though the humour is more in evidence in the earlier chapters 
when the children have not yet grown up. I thought these 
chapters, which include several school scenes, the best. Then 
Johnnie goes into the Navy, the years pass, and with them 
sentimental complications creep into prominence. I suppose 
this was inevitable, but one rather sighs after the days when 
nobody was in love and the whole novel had a fresher quality 
—with grandmother, , fathers, mothers, uncles, aunts, 
nephews, and nieces, ail playing their parts in a comedy of 
conflicting temperaments. Mr. Pakington is good at that kind 
of thing, which requires a lightness of touch by no means 
common. The love scenes are more ordinary. But they are 
treated with tact, discretion, and good taste. 


Mr. Beresford’s novel is more difficult to classify.  Snell’s 
Folly presents a social problem just as any “Left” novel might, 
but it does not provide the customary “Left” solution. Mark 
Snell is a middle-aged bachelor and multi-millionaire, who has 
grown tired of finance. A visit to a slum doss-house suggests 
a way of getting rid of part of his fortune, and the novel that 
follows is the story of this adventure. An adventure it is, 
for Snell has very little sympathy with the submerged, and 
no belief at all in any practicable panacea. He selects certain 
persons not absolutely hopeless, and by an anonymous gift 
transforms them into capitalists on a small scale, while he 
watches curiously to see what will happen. It is an expen- 
sive hobby, therefore, and. no more. But Snell is an 
extremely intelligent man and the story more or less ironic, 
Out of a blustering young Communist he succeeds in making 
an incompetent doctor; for a professional beggar whose 
takings amount to four or five hundred a year and whose 
savings amount to £10,000, he secures a pension of thirty 
shillings a week; for the down-and-outs he builds a genuinely 
model lodging-house, and the down-and-outs prefer the smells 
and dirt of their ordinary shelters. Then Snell begins to 
think, and arrives at a doctrine of predestination. It seems 
to kim that the criminal becomes a criminal and the financial 
genius a millionaire as naturally and inevitably as a cater- 
pillar becomes a butterfly: praise or blame in either case 
being superfluous. Granted the unusual, if by no means im- 
possible, character of its hero, the story is credible and holds 
our interest to the end. Snell’s immense wealth and power 
lend it indeed something of the fascination of a fairy-tale, but 
it is firmly rooted in reality. 


The foregoing novels are all above the average, and though 
it is less gracefully written, this is true also of Miss Stevenson’s 
So Much Has Happened. It is a tale of South Africa before 
and during the Boer War, beginning in December, 1896, when 
Judith Brink, daughter of a wealthy Boer farmer, is cele- 
brating her betrothal to Dirk Loubser. Judith is the most 
elaborately-drawn and important figure in the book. She has 
beauty, strength, determination, but I do not think Miss 
Stevenson intends her to have charm, though she charms 
three men—Dirk, to whom she is engaged to be married and 
with whom she has been friends from childhood ; Martin, 
who is beneath her in station and to whom she feels more 
attracted ; and Robert Butler, an Englishman of dubious 
reputation, with whom she falls passionately in love. Judith’s 
father is open-minded and sympathetic—it is on moral grounds 
that he objects to Butler—but her mother is fanatically anti- 
British, and, moreover, for a psychological reason that failed 
to convince me—hates her elder daughter. So when the girl 
breaks off her engagement to Dirk there is trouble. Then 
comes the war. The father and all Judith’s friends are on 
one side, her lover on the other—making the situation infinitely 
more difficult. These war pictures are perhaps the best thing 
in the book, and Miss Stevenson has dramatised them so 
successfully that Judith’s romance, for me, dropped rather 
into the background. The Boers triumph at first ; then the 
tide turns and it becomes clear that the prophesied brief 
struggle must be a prolonged one, and at last that it is a 
hopeless one. The farm is destroyed; the father is taken 
prisoner ; Judith, her mother, and her younger sister are 
placed in a concentration camp. The novel is partly one of 
action and partly one of character. Judith lives; and the 
portrait of the mother—narrow, religious, vindictive—though 
slighter, is equally convincing. Miss Stevenson’s point of 
view is neither pro-Boer nor pro-English ; she simply paints 
a vivid picture of the life before the war and of the horror 
and misery later. ForrEST REID 
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The Diary of 


Dudiey Ryder 
1715—1716 


Edited by 
WILLIAM MATTHEWS 


“Not only a detailed picture of life and 
customs in the early 18th century but a most 
excellent example of gooa diary writing.”— 
Lord Ponsonby in The Sunday Times. 
Illustrated. 16s. 


The Open Way 
A Study in Acceptance 
E. GRAHAM HOWE & 
L. LE MESURIER 
In this book two well-known writers on 
psychology and sociology put forward a way 
of life which should prove helpful to all who 


seek ain answer to the many problems affecting 
their mental and bodily welfare. 8s. 6d. 


Turgot 


and the Aneien Régime 
in Franee 


DOUGLAS DAKIN 


No comprehensive study of Turgot’s life and 
administration has appeared in English during 
the last forty years. Many important facts 
concerning his career have since been dis- 
covered and this book therefore forms a useful 
addition to the origins of the Revolution. 


With a portrait and a map. 15s. 
Child Psychology 
Prof. 


FOWLER D. BROOKS 


This exhaustive survey considers all the 
manifold phases of childhood to the age of 
twelve years—growth, development and 
living. 12s. 6d. 


The British Tariff 


System 
E. B. McGUIRE 


“Will certainly be a standard work of 
reference on technical questions for everybody 
who is seriously interested in the subject.” 

The Economist. 10s. 6d. 


Management and 


Labour 
K. G. FENELON 


Director of the Department of Industrial Adminis- 
tration in the College of Technology, Manchester, 
and Lecturer at. Manchester University. 

A survey of personal problems and practice 
indispensable to all those engaged in the 
administration of industrial enterprises. 7s. 6d. 
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25.000 


four editions in two months of 


NORA WALN’S 


REACHING 
FOR 
THE STARS 


“In my opinion this book is unique. It shows 
clearly what can happen to a people who live 
under a Government that demands the 
sacrifice of their spiritual freedom.” 


—SIR HUGH WALPOLE 


BOOK SOCIETY 


Choice for June 


8/6 net 


HAMMER 
SICKLE AND 


BATON 
By H. Unger 


A book that “ cannot fail to delight all those 
who have not sold their birthright for a mess 


of ideology.” 


—MALCOLM MUGGERIDGE, DAILY TELEGRAPH 


“One of the most interesting and valuable of 


all recent accounts of Soviet Russia.” 


—THE OBSERVER 


8/6 net 


THE CRESSET PRESS 
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MOTORING 


A Lucky Holiday 

Although it seems to have passed almost unnoticed one of 
the most remarkable features of the Whitsuntide holiday 
was the broadcast on all three evenings about the quality of 
driving shown by the congested mass of tourers on the 
main roads. So far as I recollect there were no accidents 
mentioned at all, not only no detailed occurrences but even 
no record—broadcast, at all events-—-of any mishap. There 
were some, of course (I saw three myself), but there seems 
to have been none involving fatalities or serious injuries 
noticed by the A.A., who were responsible for the news. 
Compared with the long and disheartening tales of crashes 
and narrow escapes which we have heard or read about at 
every Easter, Whitsun and August Bank Holiday, this year’s 
must be added to.the “ records” so beloved of the holiday- 
traffic statisticians. 


Is Driving Improving? 

It was certainly very good news, but at the risk of being 
written down a pessimist I think one should remember that 
the paucity of accidents must in part be attributed to the 
very fact that the main roads were so packed. If 4,000 cars 
an hour pass over Staines Bridge and anything up to 3,009 
are counted past other observed points there can be little or 
no opportunity for rash driving. The pictures in the papers 
showed hideous unbroken processions filling the roads for 
mile after mile, front bumpers within a few feet of rear 
bumpers, a nightmare of unimagined horror from which 
not even the least experienced or most reckless driver could 
have ever thought of attempting to escape by cutting in. 
There was nowhere to cut in to. 

It is very difficult to decide whether driving is improving 
generally or deteriorating, chiefly because there are so many 
new drivers de-“ L ” ’d every week, and it 1s obviously unfair 
to judge the majority by the evidence of lack of experience 
on the part of a few. One still sees shocking examples of 
carelessness and want of consideration far too often, but on 
the whole, judging it as well as I can from a fair weekly 
mileage rolled up along main and by-roads I am inclined 
to think that the standard is improving. I am quite sure that 
speeds are generally lower. 


The Big Ford 


There was something very genuine about the V-8 30-h.p. 
Ford I drove over my trial route the other day, a hearty 
quality which appealed to me with a good deal of force. 
Everybody knows the aims and ambitions of the Ford cars, 
unchanged in essence since the days of the lamented Lizzie. 
with her two-speed epicyclic gear, her spidery frame, her 
accommodating steering and her spluttering engine, all per- 
fect of their kind, unrivalled in reliability as in Heath 
Robinsonry, one of the factors of victory in the world war: 
to provide the plainest possible car with the most useful 
performance at the lowest price. At least so I have always 
imagined them, before as well as after I had travelled some 
4,000 miles to interview their inventor. (That he interv:ewed 
me instead was doubtless inevitable. I do not remember 
that he made any quotable statement, and I do remember 
that my experience of big American business had led me to 
expect just that.) 


Sturdy Simplicity 

There are no more frills on the :939 Ford than there were 
on Lizzie herself. She was that remarkable phenomenon in 
those days, a 20-h.p. car selling at the price of a Ten ; the 
V-8 is a 30-h.p. (nominal) car, with a more or less luxury 
type of engine, selling at the price of a Twelve. Allowing 
for the lapse of time and the change in fashion and taste 
there is little difference between them. The new car is the 
lineal descendant of the old. With it you get what you got 
with Lizzie, simplicity, sturdiness and a great deal of useful 


energy. There is no pretence about it. From time to time 
they alter the front elevation or whatever name is given to 
what used to be the radiator and bonnet, sometimes imitat- 
ing a much more expensive fellow-nationalist (a dig in the 
ribs?), sometimes making an original design, but the works 
inside maintain the Ford tradition. The engine is extremely 
neat and clean, without a single superfluity, the bodywork 
is exactly what you expect for the money, the performance 
is exhilarating. There is no deception. 


Rollicking Efficiency 

The new one shows improvement on the old, principally 
in the steering, road-holding, and brakes. It struck me as 
a much steadier car than the last I drove, about two years 
ago. The great liveliness remains, the startling accelera- 
tion, the high speed comfortably sustained over long periods, 
the general rollicking efficiency, the heartiness. The engine 
is not very quiet when it is driven hard, but the noise it 
makes is natural and healthy. (Lizzie was not quiet.) It 
runs smoothly, and there is hardly a flat spot in the range. 
The gear-change is quick and easy. I thought the springing 
fair, with room for improvement. The saloon is roomy and 
well-finished (the traditional Ford plain but very workman- 
like equipment is pleasing) and there is lots of reom for 
luggage in the boot. It costs £280. Like Lizzie it is very 
cheap. 


Land’s End 

There will probably be charabancs and ginger-beer stalls, 
picture post-cards, and litter when you go down through the 
length of England to her last outpost, but they will make no 
sort of difference. Of all the remarkable piaces in this 
unique country of ours none can compare with Land’s End 
in that peculiar aloofness which is unaware of mankind and 
his accompanying mess. There are points on Dartmoor 
where you can ignore the multitude and in the contemp!ation 
of that dark sea of heather and gorse rolling in long billows 
up to the horizon be unaware of portable wireless sets ; 
others among the Lakes where the transcending beauty of 
fellside reflected in the face of deep water hedges you about 
from your surroundings ; yet others, even, on the Thames 
where you can pass a whole day and not notice the merry- 
makers ashore and afloat: but none of these or any others 
has the invincibility of that patch of stony ground which is 
the end of England. 


The Look-Out Man 


From the moment when you leave the car and walk to the 
edge that overlooks the Atlantic you are alone. There is 
nothing left in the world but those jagged rocks that con- 
tinually withstand the unhurried assault of the long, heavy 
rollers, splitting them from crest to foot in fair weather, dis- 
appearing under their fury in foul, nothing but these and 
the huge expanse of the open sea, the pressure on your face 
of the wind which touches land for the first time, the endless 
murmur of the unresting waters. Ahead lie the Americas, 
ahead, to starboard and to port. A point or so north and 
south and you are looking straight at Greenland, at the 
Falkland Islands, the Antarctic itself. The ground under 
your feet shakes continually to the crash of those dawdling 
hills of sea, and it might be the bows of England, herself a 
ship “leaning across the bosom of the urgent west,” your- 
self a look-out in the chains. You are alone, heedless of a 
hundred coaches. 

JoHN PRIOLEAU. 


[Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motoring 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accom- 
panied by a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest 
price payable must be given, as well as the type of body 
required. No advice can be given on the purchase, sale or 
exchange of used cars] . 
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MUSIC OF THE WEEK 


THE OLD VIC. 
Waterloo Road, 8.E,1. 
Evenings, 8.30, Matinees, Thursday and Saturday, 2.30. 
Dartington Hall Presents LAST WEEK of 


BALLETS F, A. COHEN, 
J O O S S Musical Director. 


MONDAY.—BIG CITY SPRING TALE GREEN TABLE 

TUESDAY.—BIG CITY BALL IN VIENNA HRONICA 

WEDNESDAY.—RODELINDA (Opera by _G. F. Handel) with the Ballets Jooss 

THURS. (Mat).—SEVEN HEROES PAVANE BALL GREEN TABLE 

THURSDAY (Evg).—BIG CITY SPRING TALE GREEN TABLE 

FRIDAY.—RODELINDA (Opera by G. F. Handel) with the Ballets Jooss 

(Mat.) June 17.—RODELINDA 

(Opera by G. F. Handel) with the Ballets Jooss 

SATURDAY (Evg.) June 17. fm * RING TALE (4 acts) _CHRONICA (Prel.: 3 acts) 
AREWELL PERFORMANCE 


seein Prices 6d. to 7s. 6d. 
Box Office, 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. (WAT. 6336) and all agencies. 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 
JUNE 12th to 24th inclusive. 
EVENINGS, at 8 p.m. SAT. MATS., at 2.30 p.m. 
THE ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY 
will present 
“HIAWATHA” 
(Coleridge-Taylor\). 
A, DRAMATIC VERSION, with SCENERY and COSTUMES. 
Arranged and produced by T. C. FATRBAIRN. 
1,000 PERFORMERS. 
PAGEANTRY—MUSIC—BALLET 
Musical Director: Dr. MALCOLM SARGENT. 


PRICES: Stalls, 10s. 6d.; Balcony, 6s. and 5s.; Gallery, 2s. 6d. Boxes, 
£4, £3 4s. and £2. Tickets at the Albert Hall (’phone Ken. 3661), Agents 


WESTMINSTER, Vic 0283. 8/6, 6/6, 4/6, 2/6, Bookable. 
EVGS., 8.30. Mats. wep. and SAT. 2.30. RUN EXTENDED TO JULY | 
WILFRID LAWSON in 


BRIDGE HEAD, by Rutherford Mayne 


“A moving and exquisite play.’—-JAME+ AGATE, Sunday Times. 


MALVERN FESTIVAL 
August 7—September 2 


SIX WORLD PREMIERES 
By Bridie, Hsiung, Knox, Price & Miller, Vansittart & Shaw. 





KURT JOOSS, 


Artistic Director. 

















DETAILS OF PLAYS, LECTURES, TALK, ETC, FROM THE 
THEATRE, MALVERN. ‘’PHONE: 1777. 





"| ON 9 ENG + SCHOOL 


LORD WAKEF alae 


WAKEFIELD'S 


valuable and successful book 


ON LEAVING 
SCHOOL 


has now been added to 
the famous Black Jacket 
series, in a completely 
new and revised edition. 
Hodder & Stoughton and 
all booksellers. 2/- net 








1 DUCKWORTH BOOKS | 


JOHN GRAHAM OF CLAVERHOUSE 


The new biography by Alistair and Henrietta Tayler. 
“This account gains in credibility because it is 
presented with moderation and founded upon 
evidence . . . the writing is excellent, the exposition 
clear, and the book is a pleasure to read.”—Prof. 
J. D. MAcKIE (Manchester Guardian). With 4 plates 
and genealogy. 12/6 net 


LOOK AT THE CLOCK 


The Victorian novel of Yorkshire in the 1860’s, by 
Naomi Jacob’s mother; an attractive mixture of 
Jane Austen and Somerset Maugham, as one reviewer 
describes it! “TI enjoyed reading it and have enjoyed 
thinking about it since.”—DOREEN WALLACE (Sunday 
Times). 8/6 net 


PILOT’S SUMMER 

by Squadron-Leader F. D. Tredrey, a day-to-day 
diary of three months in the R.A.F. “It conveys 
better than any other book I know the indescribable 


thrill of flying.” (Birmingham Gazette). With 8 
photographs. 8/6 net 
CROMWELL 


By C. V. Wedgwood (author of The Thirty Year’s 
War) also MARLBOROUGH, by Maurice Ashley: the 
two latest ‘ Great Lives.’ 2/- net each 





3 Henrietta Street London W.C ») 











HERBERT SPENCER 
BETRAYED 


by 
Alfred W. Tillett 


4s. 6d. 


CHALLENGE as to the closing 

by Spencer’s Trustees (Sir 
Arthur Keith, Sir David Prain and 
Major Leonard Darwin) of the Herbert 
Spencer Trust for the advancement of 
Social Science and as to the publication 
by the Trustees of a book entitled 
Herbert Spencer's Sociology and its 
matter and manner. 


P. S. KING & SON, LTD. 
WESTMINSTER 
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Travel 


HOLIDAYS IN IRELAND 


IF first impressions count with you, and you go to Dublin, 
you will see the smooth hills of Wicklow raising their lovely 
crests above the woods and you will take a deep breath and 
long to see them more closely. Dublin, however, will delay 
you, for it is a city in which even unimaginative people discover 
a desire to explore. Unless you are firmly discriminating, 
half your time will have slipped away before you leave 
this city, for there is much that is worth seeing: Christ 
Church Cathedral, Trinity College and Library, Phoenix Park 
with its grim historical associations and its Zoological Gardens. 
In addition there are many odd corners which will certainly 
tempt you; but if you would see more of Ireland you must 
turn resolutely away. Should you have taken your car with 
you it may here be mentioned that roadside services are ex- 
cellent. If you have no car the railways and motor coaches 
will provide you with plenty of transport. 


A good plan is to make a complete circuit of the island, 
starting southward via Glendalough, Rathdrum, and the 
Vale of Avoca to Waterford. This route takes you through 
some beautiful stretches of country. At Waterford you should 
see Reginald’s Tower, partly rebuilt, which dates from 
A.D. 1000, while nearby, at Ardmore is an interesting group of 
ecclesiastical ruins. There are also two friaries, and a visit 
should be made to Christ Church Cathedral. Lismore Castle 
is near at hand on a cliff above the Blackwater, and excursions 
can be made into Kilkenny. Leaving Waterford, the road to 
Cork takes you through Clonmel. At Cork you will perhaps 
hear the bells of Shandon, and nearby if you are very adven- 
turous you may even decide to visit Blarney, and to kiss the 
Blarney stone. : 

Since you will certainly wish to see Killarney, you can now 
reach it by way of Macroom and Glengarriff, and if the Vale of 
Avoca did not greatly stir your pulse, Glengarriff may do so, 





ee on 





for your holiday this. year . . Come 
early in the season when the days are 
longer . . . when there’s more Sunshine, 
and when the lovely Ulster Glens, 
Lakelands and Strands are at their best. 
The Roads, Highways and Byways alike 
are excellent for Touring, Cycling, and 
Rambling. Visit Historic Ulster, a land 
full of Romance and Charm, for a new 
conception of Holiday Joys. 





No customs formalities exist to inconve- 
nience you on entry from Great Britain, 
and there is ample accommodation to 
suit all tastes, and facilities for recreation 
are on every hand. 


The following beautifully illustrated free guides, 
which contain full information, are available; 
“Ulster for your Holidays,’’ “* Angling in Ulster 
Waters,”’ “ Golfing,”’ and ‘* Motoring in Ulster.”’ 
Write for the copy in which you are interested 
to Dept. T.S.1. 

TOURIST DEVELOPMENT 


ULSTER 

ASSOCIATION, LTD., 6, Royal Avenue, Belfast, 
N.!, or the Association's Bureau, 21, Cockspur 
St., Londor, S.W.1. 
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. “FOR A 
BETTER HOLIDAY. 





while Lady’s View of Killarney will probably leave you breath. 
less, for it is one of the most beautiful spots in Europe: but do 
not expect the kind of grandeur which one associates with the 
Swiss or Italian lakes. .The beauty of Killarney lies in jts 
half-lights and pastel shades of colour rather than in sheer 
majesty. 

When you feel that you can tear yourself away from these 
lovely lakes, and have used all your adjectives and roll-films, 
the next stop should be Limerick. Here you should see King 
John’s Castle, the Thoisel, and the Cathedral of St. Mary, 
while Askaeton is nearby, and Desmond Castle and Castle- 
connell, where the Shannon makes a beautiful sight at the Falls 
of Doonas, a vicinity very dear to anglers. From Limerick 
to Galway, an excellent centre for journeys into Connemara; 
then on to Westport or Mallaranny. From here one may fish in 
Lough Conn, and visit Achill Island. You can now go to 
Donegal, via Sligo, or, via Enniskillen to Londonderry, a fine 
old city, the walls of which are still intact: From the hills above 
the cemetery there is a view of the city, Lough Foyle, and the 
distant hills of Renevenagh, and this makes an excellent head- 
quarters for exploration of Donegal, where one may find some 
of the finest mountain and coastal scenery in Ireland. Six miles 
from’ Londonderry is the Grianan of Aileach, a circular stone 
cashel over 70 feet in diameter, the walls in places being 15 feet 
thick and pierced by galleries. Another magnificent view is 
obtainable. from this ancient monument: Lough Swilly in its 
setting of mountains, Lough Foyle, and the whole range of the 
Derry and Donegal Mountains. 


Now taking the coast road to Portrush we come to the 
beautiful County of Antrim, which although it lacks the granite 
peaks of the Mourne Mountains, has some 60 miles of coastline, 
the beauty of which is justly famous. One can take the line 
of the great headlands: Giants’ Causeway, Kenbane Head, Fair 
Head, Torr Head, and the rest. Over the water lies Rathlin 
Island, the scene of three massacres, and it is possible, on a 
clear day, to see the distant hills of Scotland. The island is 
worth a visit, which can be made by motor boat. Ballycastle is 
a famous !awn-tennis centre, whose courts occupy land which 
was once a harbour. A walk to Armoy will bring you to 
another Round Tower. If you feel inclined for more strenu- 
ous exercise, Knocklayd can be climbed. - 


From Ballycastle the road continues south to Cushendun, 
Cushendall, and Carnlough, all of them delightful centres for 
a quiet holiday, but you should turn aside at Glenariff to see 
the loveliest Glen in Ulster, although there are others which 
must, if possible, be visited. Glenarm has a castle hidden in 
the trees across the river. It has a fine deer-park, a salmon- 
leap, a waterfall, and very charming surroundings. Just beyond 
Glenarm the rocks rise sheer from the road level and seem to 
menace the traveller, but the whole of this coastal road from 
Larne to Portrush is filled with surprises, each more delightful 
than the last. And so to Larne, which has the distinction of 
being the Irish terminus of the shortest sea passage between 
Ireland and Great Britain. At Larne is still another Round 
Tower, some ninety feet in height. From here you can visit 
Islandmagee, and walk round the precipitous cliffs known as 
the Gobbins. The Druids’ Altar and the Rocking Stone are 
objects of local interest. This is also a good centre for ex- 
ploring Antrim and Lough Neagh. 


Next comes Belfast, where, from the dome of the City Hall, 
one gets a fine view of the city and its surrounding hills. As 
was the case in Dublin, there is much in Belfast that is worth 
seeing: the Cathedral, Queen’s University, the Art Gallery, 
the Museum, and the Botanical Gardens, not to mention 
Bellevue, Hazelwood, Belfast Castle, and Cave Hill. 


Everywhere throughout Ireland you will encounter folklore; 
and since folklore is not to be separated from Ireland it is an 
act of wisdom to read as you go. To this end some excellent 
illustrated handbooks have been published. These may be ob- 
tained from the Irish Tourist Association, 15 Upper O’Connell 
Street, Dublin, and from the Ulster Tourist Development 
Association, 6 Royal Avenue, Belfast. Both these associations 
will -give you any information you may require, whether it is 
merely a question of the best trout-streams, or a complete 
itinerary to suit your personal requirements. G. K. B. 
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MORRIS 


THE CAR WITH THE LOWEST 
UPKEEP COSTs 


PRICES (ex works) 
EIGHT - - - - from £128 
TEN-FOUR - - - from £175 
TWELVE-FOUR - - from £205 
FOURTEEN 6-cyl. Saloon, £248.10 
TWENTY-FIVE 6-cyl. 


from £320 
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IF YOU DON’T BUY MORRIS AT LEAST BUY A _ CAR MADE 


IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 





MORRIS MOTORS LIMITED, COWLEY, OXFORD 


Sole Exporters : Morris Industries Exports Ltd., Cowley, Oxford, England. M378 





HEFFER’S @® 
BOOKSHOP === 


for all secondhand books, but particularly 
for the learned and_ scholarly book. 
Catalogues covering the whole field of 
learning are constantly being issued. 


CATALOGUE 555 — Miscellaneous 
Secondhand Books, including Fine Arts, 
Folklore, English Literature, History, etc. 





W. HEFFER & SONS LTD., CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 














ROYAL MAIL 
uN 


BRITAIN’S FASTEST SERVICE TO 


SOUTH AMERICA 


BRAZIL, URUGUAY & ARGENTINA 
Regular Sailings from Southampton and London 


ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR ST., S.W.I. ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL ST., 8.C.3 
SOUTHAMPTON - LIVERPOOL - BIRMINGHAM ~- MANCHESTER - CARDIFF - GLASGOW 
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SCOTLAND 


BY THE EASY AND 
COMFORTABLE ROUTE 


Sail to Edinburgh and spend some time doing the 
sights of the Capital—see the Castle, the Royal Mile, 

Princes Street and the Old Town of song and story. 

’ Then if time permits tour the Scott country and 
Borders, or visit the Burns country. 


We have compiled a varied selection of inclusive 
tours such as :— 


1. Edinburgh residential, including a sight- 
seeing tour of Edinburgh 7 days 
| from £6 16 6 


2. Edinburgh residential, with additional 

day tour to Loch Lomond and the 
Trossachs 10 days from £9 11 6 

3. Edinburgh, Oban, Staffa and Iona, and 
the Trossachs 10 days ... from £12 9 6 


4. Edinburgh, Scott Country and Loch 
a 





SEE BONNIE | 


Tay ... 7 days from £8 3 6 
5. Edinburgh, Inverness and the Outer 


| Hebrides 10 days from £14 4 6 
6. Edinburgh, Inverness, Caledonian Canal 
and Oban 11 days from £15 8 O 


The London and Edinburgh ships are famed for comfort and 
cuisine—they are fast, modern and you will enjoy the bracing 
non-stop sail from London to. Edinburgh—will remember the 
experience as an outstanding incident in a well-spent holiday. 


Full particulars will be found in our Illustrated Booklet “ WD,” 
giving fares, tours, etc. Send for a copy to-day- 


| LONDON & EDINBURGH 
SHIPPING CO. LTD. 


Hermitage Steam Wharf, WAPPING, LONDON, €.1 
8-10 Commercial Street LEITH EDINBURGH, 6 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


THE City is doing its best to keep cheerful, and 
is achieving a fair measure of success. Of good economic 
news there is enough and to spare—the May unemploy- 
ment figures bring unchallengeable evidence of British 
industrial recovery—and the effect is seen in a selective 
buying movement in domestic industrial equities, notably 
iron, coal and steel shares. One cannot avoid the im- 
pression, however, that what the market now requires is 
good news from the political front. On every hand one 
finds that the hold-up. of the agreement with Russia is 
imposing a powerful restraint on new buying on the 
perfectly logical theory that if, by ill-chance, the discus- 
sions come to nought a fairly sharp reaction in prices will 
follow. I cannot see the advances getting much farther 
until the Russian bride has been brought to the altar; 
if and when this happens there should be a broad im- 
provement covering both fixed-interest stocks and the 
equity groups of shares. 

It is a pity that the gilt-edged market, after taking the 
South Africa and Northern Ireland hurdles in such pro- 
mising style, should have been brought up against a 
£6,000,000 Australian Defence Loan so abruptly. I have 
no quarrel with the terms of issue, which are generous 
enough in current conditions, but the market has jibbed 
at the size of the loan, and the “ stags,” having made two 
useful kills, have fought shy of the invitation to a third. 
Once this Australian loan has been absorbed, as it soon 
should be by genuine investors, an attempt should be made 
to tempt the “sag” back to market by another small or 
medium-sized issue on attractive terms. 

* * * x 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT YIELDS 


Having tried hard earlier this year to persuade investors 
to switch from Associated Electrical Industries £1 Ordinaries 
into English Electric and Electric Construction, I now feel 
justified by the results. As I expected, Associated 














Away from home 


In moving about the country you 
may cash your own cheques anywhere. 
The Manager at your Branch will be 
pleased to pave the way in any given 
town so that your drawings may be 
honoured within pre-arranged limits. 
The business at this end takes only a 
few moments; nothing but a cheque 
book need be carried, and the utmost 
ease and safety are enjoyed. Or if you 
prefer the handy ‘Travellers Cheque’ 
of £2, £5, or £10, your branch can 
sell them to you over the counter 
according to your needs 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 




















Electrical merely maintained its 10 per cent. dividend oy 
of rather smaller fet earnings, and the shares have 
gradually slithered from 43s. to 39s. 3d. English Electric 
again paid 10 per cent. out of much larger earnings, and 
the shares have moved up from 33s. to 36s. despite q 
new issue of 1 for 3 at par which conferred valuable 
rights. Now Electric Construction comes along with pre- 
liminary figures which show record earnings for the year 
ended March 31st, the dividend is up by I per cent. to 
133 per cent., and £30,000 goes to dividend equalisation 
and other reserves. Until the full accounts appear . can- 
not say how the increased turnover may have afficted 
liquid resources, but the company has always carried a 
substantial holding of cash and gilt-edged investmeiits, 

On the strength of the profits and dividend, Electric 
Construction £1 Ordinary have moved up from 33s. 9d. to 
38s. 6d. ex dividend, but in my view they are still better 
value for money than Associated Electrical at 39s. 3d. On 
the 10 per cent. rate A.E.I. yield just over 5 per cent. 
while Electric Constructién yield roughly 7 per cent. 
Admittedly, A.E.I. is much the larger company with a 
broader basis for its business and a better market in its 
shares, but I do not think that these advantages justify a 
yield difference of nearly 2 per cent. I must add that | 
expect this year’s earnings of the electrical equipment 
industry as a whole to be good. 

* * * * 
A GOOD INDUSTRIAL 

Since the preliminary figures were issued a fortnight ago 
the £1 units of Ruston and Hornsby, the manufacturers of 
gas, oil and Diesel engines, &c., have risen from 24s. 9d. 
to 30s. Even the higher price, however, seems to me a very 
cautious valuation of the equity of this progressive concern 
in the light of the position revealed in the full accounts, 
While profits have risen sharply from £272,526 to £318,695, 
the board make it clear that only “a small part” arises from 
rearmament work. This doubtless explains why the Ordinary 
dividend is being raised in one stride from 74 to 12} per 
cent., although the higher distribution has not, of course, 
involved any departure from the board’s conservative finan- 
cial policy. Contingencies reserve again receives £50,000, 
there are further allocations to tax reserve and pensions 
reserve and a transfer of £50,000 to general reserve brings 
this fund up to £200,000. 

These are excellent figures, and they are strongly re- 
inforced by the healthy position disclosed in the balance- 
sheet, where it is shown that despite substantial capital 
expenditure in recent years, and the growth of the company’s 
turnover, liquid resources have increased. Thus, cash at 
March 31st had risen to £356,328 from £177,376, there 
were short term investment deposits of £150,000, against nil, 
and total liquid resources have risen by £300,000 to 
£500,000. Here is convincing evidence of sound financing 
which leaves no room for doubt that this company’s recovery 
is on a solid basis. At 30s. Ruston and Hornsby £1 Ordinary 
units offer the generous yield of over 8 per cent. on the 123 
per cent. dividend rate. I regard them as a worth-while 
industrial investment. 

* * * * 
BRAZIL DEBT DEVELOPMENTS 

In these days the foreign bond market has to be content 
with small mercies ; hence its “ satisfaction’ at the House 
of Commons announcement that Brazil is considering a 
method of resuming debt service. Just what sort of assur- 
ance has been given is by no means clear, but it appears that 
following the negotiation of dollar credits in the United 
States the Brazilian Government is anxious to make some 
show of willingness to pay. One point which emerges from 
the announcement is welcomed, and that is that if and when 
debt service is resumed there will be no discrimination 
between Brazil’s dollar debts and her sterling debts. That 
in itself does not justify an expectation that sterling bond- 
holders are about to receive any substantial interest pay- 
ments, and, in fact, the more one looks at Brazil’s trade 
figures the harder it is to see how debt payments can be 
resumed on other than a most modest scale. 

(Continued on page 101°) 
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at I POINTS from the Speech of Mr. MAGNUS 
1ent GOODFELLOW (Chairman) at the Annual 
General Meeting of THE EVER READY 
COMPANY (GREAT BRITAIN) 


LIMITED, on June Ist, 1939. 
a 0 e . 
a While the Report and Accounts before you show a Tyres with teeth constitute the 


reduction in the Profits earned and a reduction in the 

















od. Dividend the Directors propose should be paid to you, yet 
er if the difficulties of the past year and the strength of our e 
i position at the end of it be taken into account, we should greatest development in tyre 


ats, not be dissatisfied with the result. 
95; COMPETITION. ° ° ° . 
_, The price competition on the home market has been an construction since the introduction 
ary important factor in the health and strength of our business, 
and I shall devote a little time to —— the happenings 

er during the year under review. We have, for many years, 

: had to meet competition of two kinds, from Companies by DUNLOP of the flat tread 
histg who sell their goods at reasonable prices equivalent to our 
an- own, and from Companies who sell their goods at lower d hi h fi] i a 
00. prices, regardless of cost, for the purpose especially of an 1 TOI 

: attacking our market. During the first three months of g p 0 € yre in 1931. 
dS the year under review, this second form of competition 
gs interfered considerably with our sales and it became 
necessary to deal energetically with it. I need not 
emphasise the care and consideration: we gave to the 


re- matter, sufficient it is that we reduced the prices of various 
*e- goods, and with the loyal assistance of our friends, in the 
tal wholesale and retail trades, we not only arrested the fall 
; in sales, but by the end of the year we had achieved the 
ys increase of 5 per cent. in volume referred to in our 
at Report to you. This increase in the volume of our sales 
would, under normal trading conditions, have earned a 
Te total Profit equal, at least, to that of the previous year, 
il, but various unforeseen increases in costs and distributing 
to expenses encountered throughout the year, contributed to 
the fall in Profit already reported to you—when the final 
3 accounting came to be made. 
ry PRESENT YEAR'S. TRADING. 
ry Our competitive ‘policy continues to be successful, sales 
22 during April and May—both in volume and value—are 
e substantially in advance of the sales of a year ago, and I 
am hopeful that we shall not only maintain our present 
position this year, but that we shall achieve an 
improvement. 
ACCOUNTS. 
it In dealing with the Balance Sheet, the Chairman pointed 
e out that the Issued Capital has remained constant at 
£1,210,402, and that Reserves and Carry Forward 
a have risen by some £88,000 to £1,091,136. The surplus 
= of Current Assets over Current Liabilities amounts to 
t £351,000 in the Accounts under review, as compared with 
d £284,000 at the end of the previous year. 
e FUTURE PROSPECTS. 
n The continued threat of war, with the consequent possi- 
bility of damage to our manufacturing plants, has caused 
a us not only to participate in the various Governmental 
+] A.R.P. plans, but, in addition, to put in hand the re- 
t equipment of two old factories previously closed as obsolete. 
We hope thereby to be in a position to manufacture and 





= supply our goods during any period of emergency. I think I 


have conveyed to you to-day the strength of our trading : 
and that I view the future of our 1888-19395! YEARS OF CONSTANT IMPROVEMENT 
EER eee REESE 


and asset position, 
business with hope and confidence. 
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(Continued from page 1016) 


Last year, thanks to low selling prices for coffee and the 
maintenance of imports on a high level, Brazil’s favourable 
trade balance shrank to an almost negligible figure, and 
although in 1939 the balance has swung slightly in favour 
of exports, there is very little margin for external debt ser- 
vice. My own feeling, in the circumstances, is that the 
most one can hope for just yet is a resumption of interest on 
the senior issues on a rather attenuated basis, with perhaps 
some provision for sinking-fund purchases of the lower 
grades of bonds. In raising the prices of the senior bonds 
by only 2 to 2} points the market has acted cautiously, as I 
think it is wise in doing. While I see no reason why Brazil 
bondholders should sell now after their years of tribulation, 
fresh purchases even at current low quotations are very 


speculative. 
* * * *x 


Venturers’ Corner 


Engineering shares are not everybody’s meat, especially 
when profits are running at abnormally high levels, but there 
are obvious speculative opportunities in this group for those 
who do not mind taking a chance while the going is good. 
The £1 ordinary stock units of the Gloucester Railway 
Carriage and Wagon Co. may be a case in point. Profits 
rose in the year ended May 31, 1938, from {£16,028 to 
£26,128 and the ordinary dividend was raised from 2} to 3 

r cent. That improvement, however, provided a very 
inadequate measure of the company’s earnings position since 
the work turned out included many contracts showing only 
a small margin of profit. 

For the financial year just ended an interim dividend of § 
per cent. has already been paid, which is a sufficient indica- 
tion in itself of a very sharp rise in earnings. Estimates of 
the total dividend for the year range between 10 per cent. 
and 15 per cent., and I shall be surprised if 12} per cent. 
proves too optimistic a guess. On a 12} per cent. dividend 


_— 








Rolls-Royce ! That name stands for everything that is 
best in motoring — for sweet, smooth running, for silent 
speed, for long life. Yes. But of what use that marvellous 
mechanism without an oil — the finest oil obtainable — 
to protect it? For 33 years, ever since they built their 
first car, Rolls-Royce have used and recommended 
Price’s Motorine oil! Can you, knowing this — and 
knowing, too, that it costs no more than other high-grade 
oils — use anything but Motorine in your car ? 


PRICE’S MOTORINE 


THE ‘OILIER’ OIL 


RECOMMENDED OR APPROVED BY ROLLS-ROYCE, 
BENTLEY, MORRIS, AUSTIN, SINGER, VAUXHALL, 
M.G., BUICK, LAGONDA, RILEY, WOLSELEY, ROVER. 


PRICE’S LUBRICANTS LIMITED . BATTERSEA . LONDON . SWEIE 
2. 








—— 


the £1 units at 27s. 6d. would be yielding over 9 per cent, 
and if 15 per cent. is forthcoming the return will be just 
under 11 per cent. There should thus be scope for g 
moderate rise in the shares between now and the publication 
of the accounts in six weeks’ time. It is understood that 
orders in hand for carriages are at a record figure and that 
the Gloucester Foundry subsidiary is doing well. 


Custos. 
FINANCIAL NOTES 


INDUSTRIAL BOOM 


THe May unemployment returns confirm beyond any 
reasonable doubt that a quiet industrial boom is growing almost 
unnoticed behind the facade of international tension. The 
reduction of 152,000 in the numbers of unemployed brings 
the total down to ‘1,492,282, the lowest figure since October, 
1937. Another advance of the same magnitude would bring 
total of unemployment back to approximately the level reached 
at the peak of the 1937 boom. Moreover, the improvement 
is spread throughout the country, and through nearly all the 
major industries. Growing armament expenditure has a great 
deal to do with the increased volume of employment which 
British industry is now offering. In the steel, tin-plate and 
textile industries, and in public works contracting, it is a major 
cause of the recovery, though not perhaps the sole cause, 
In the hotel and catering trades, a seasonal improvement is 
assisted no doubt by expectations of more lavish holiday ex- 
penditure as a result of better wages earned. 

Thus far ihe figures speak for themselves. In a purely 
market sense they show that were it not for war-fears, a 
higher level of security values would be justified by the 
inflationary effects of an ever-growing public expenditure, 


* * * * 


“Key” FLATS PROGRESS 

Among the many institutions which are anxious to see the 
Government’s proposals for war-risk insurance more precisely 
defined is London County Freehold and Leasehold Properties, 
the owners of many residential blocks of property in the 
Metropolitan area. At the meeting last week Sir William 
J. M. Burton, the chairman, again emphasised this point, 
making it clear that war risk was one of the factors contribut- 
ing to the present low price of property shares. He was able 
to show, however, that the company had made good progress 
in the face of the uncertainties of the international situation. 
Voids had increased somewhat because some tenants had felt 
themselves unable to continue their tenancies at the expiration 
of their agreements, but rents had been so well maintained 
that a net increase in the rent-roll of £4,732 per annum had 
been obtained on the re-lettings and renewals during the year. 


* * * * 


*« 
Ever-kEADY COMPANY’S PROSPECTS 

Any shareholders of the Ever-Ready Company (Great Britain) 
who have felt misgivings about the decline in profits recorded 
last year must have been reassured by the remarks of the 
chairman at last week’s meeting. Mr. Magnus Goodfellow 
announced that the company’s competitive policy continues 
to be successful, and that sales for April and May this year 
were substantially in advance of those of a year ago. He hopes 
that the company ‘will succeed this year in improving its 
position. The Ever-Ready Company, which manufactures 
electric batteries, found itself faced a year ago with particularly 
severe competition, as a result of which it was found necessary 
to reduce the prices of. various of its products. The policy, 
Mr. Goodfellow announced, was successful in that it arrested 
the fall in sales, and reversed it so that over the whole year 
sales increased by 5 per cent. in volume. In normal circum- 
stances this result would have been good enough to prevent 
a fall in the net profit, but there had been unforeseen increases 
in costs and distributing expenses. 


* * * * 


Matacca RUBBER PLANTATIONS 


“T regret that I am unable to express any particularly opti- 
mistic anticipations as to the present year’s working. No 
industrial undertaking can be expected to do itself justice when 
working to 50 per cent. only of capacity.” This was Mr. 
Charles’ Emerson’s somewhat cheerless forecast at Tuesday’s 
meeting of Malacca Rubber Estates. He qualified it, how- 
ever, by a suggestion that conditions will probably improve 
later in the year and tbat both a further release of rubber 
and higher prices are possible during the last quarter. He 
feels that but for political uncertainties recovery wou!d have 
been steeper than it has, and that the stage is set for a 
marked improvement if and when the woz'd retu-7> 
parative sanity. el 
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COMPANY MEETING 
LISBON ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS 
RECORD TRAFFICS 


Tue forty-first ordinary general meeting of the Lisbon Electric 
Tramways, Limited, was held on June 7th in Lisbon. 

Mr. A. N. Rye, M.I.E.E. (the chairman) said that traffics con- 
tinued to be satisfactory. During the year 131,087,670 passengers 
had been carried, which was an increase over ilie previous year of 
5,224,075, and again constituted a record. Revenue from all sources 
showed an increase of £14,325 and expenses had risen by £8,588. 
Therefore the working profit, £171,498, showed an increase of 
£5,736. The higher price of coal and the increase in car mileage, 
due to the increase in the number of passengers, were mainly re- 
sponsible for the heavier working expenditure. They proposed to 
pay a final dividend of 4} per cent. nett on the ordinary shares, 
making 73 per cent. nett for the year, the same as for the previous 
ear. 
, During the year they had continued the same general line of 
policy that had been followed for a number of years. While it was 
their duty to their shareholders to manage the business so that they 
might receive a reasonable return on the money provided by them, 
they must also keep constantly in mind that they were a public 
utility company serving the trassport needs of the capital city of 
Portugal and, as such, theic aim must be to meet the needs of the 
travelling public. For that purpose they must maintain their equip- 
ment in first-class condition and, from personal inspection, he was 
satisfied that that was being carried out in a most satisfactory 
manner. 

The Lisbon Municipal Authorities had under consideration a 
Town-Planning Scheme, and the directors had assured them 
that when they were ready to discuss with them the transport 
requirements which might be necessary for their scheme the com- 
pany would be willing to give careful consideration to their pro- 
posals. During 1938 the number of passengers carried had in- 
creased by more than § million, and that would have been impos- 
sible but for their policy of providing additional rolling stock. That 
policy had been in force tor several yexrs and was being con- 
tinued. They were continuing their policy of replacing a number 
of their cars of the open type by modern closed cars. In order 
to give as much employment in Portugal as they could, they were 
constructing the new vehicles in their own workshops in Portugal, 
and shareholders might be interested to know that they had on 
their pay-roll 3,853 employees, of whom only 16 were British. 
Their relations with the Portuguese Government Departments and 
Municipal authorities continued very friendly. 

The report was adopted. 


COMPANY MEETINGS 


LONDON COUNTY FREEHOLD AND 
LEASEHOLD PROPERTIES, LIMITED 


THE twenty-ninth annual general meeting of this company was 
held, on June ist, in London. 

Sir William J. M. Burton (the chairman) moved the adoption 
of the directors’ report, which stated that they felt that in view 
of the great difficulties with which they had been faced during the 
period under review the stockholders would consider the results 
satisfactory. The demand for attractive flats of all grades persisted, 
although the unsettled state of trade had resulted in a larger number 
of tenants being unable to continue their tenancies at the expiration 
of their agreements. That had caused an increase in losses from 
voids, but the rents generally had been so well maintained that a 
net increase in the rent roll at the rate of £4,732 per annum had 
_ obtained on the renewal of tenancies and re-lettings during 

e year. 

From the year’s revenue they had appropriated £20,000 to re- 
pairs, redecorations and renewals reserve and £30,000 to general 
reserve, and recommended a final dividend of 4 per cent. and a 
bonus of 1 per cent., making a total distribution to the ordinary 
stockholders of 11 per cent. for the year as for the previous eight 
years, carrying forward a balance of £134,042. The properties 
were maintained in an excellent state of repair; they had spent 
about £500,009 in recent years out of revenue on reconditioning 
and improvements. The company was also paying for rates and 
water rate, Schedule “A” tax and N.D.C. some £492,000 per 
annum. The reputation of Key-Flats was now world-wide. 

It was said that lack of insurance against war risks was one of 
the causes of the low price of property shares. They hoped that 
the Government would soon be able to announce its full proposals. 
In any event, the company’s properties were spread over a wide 
area and the highest percentage of loss should be small compared 
with that which would be sustained by a commercial concern if its 
main factory or warehouse were hit. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 

THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 











Paid up Capital £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund es £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve ... ‘aa Be ia «.  £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 


Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 














BANK OF CHOSEN 


(Inc. in 1909 by Special Charter of Imperial Japanese Government.) 
| Subscribed Capital : Yen 40,000,000. 
Paid - Up Capital: Yen 25,000,000. 


Head Office: Keijo (Seoul) ,Chosen(Korea). Foreign Exchange Dept.: Tokyo, Japan. 
BRANCHES: 

Japan Proper: Tokyo, Osaka (2), Kobe, Shimonoseki. 

Chosen: Fusan, Taiku, Mokpo, Reisui, Kunsan, Jinsen 
(Chemulpo), Heijo (Pyengyang), Chinnampo, 
Shingishu, Gensan (Wonsan), Seishin (Chungjin), 
Rashin, Yuki. 

Kwantung: Dairen, Ryojun. 

China: Shanghai, Tsingtao, Tientsin (2), 
Shihchiachuang, Taiyuan. 

U.S.A.: New York. 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: 
St. GClement’s House, 27, Clements Lane, E.C. 


Peking, Chinan, 




















4. 
Telegrams: Foreign—‘Chosengink, London.” Telephone: Mansion House 3617. 








nmenmeneteniainiiamemaiiian : 
| SUMMER BOOKS 
| Guide Books and Maps for holidays everywhere, 
| cheap and handy pocket editions for travellers, 
lj. the newest books for leisurely reading. 1 | 
SEE THEM ALL AT BUMPUS. |f| 


J. & E. BUMPUS LTD. | 
=ee=477 OXFORD ST. V1 ——— 


____ _—_—_——_________ 





























ALL I8 The chance in life which cvery 
P > child born into this world 
CHAN GED should have, is being assured 
to many neglected and desti- 

tute boys and girls through the constant care given to 
them by this 82-year-old Society. A_child’s food and 
upkeep costs only 14/- weekly. Will you help to 
maintain one or more children? Please send a gift to: 


TE CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 
(Director: Herbert H. Glanfield) Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Patron H.M.the King. Est.1856. 17 Leigham Ct. Rd., Streatham, S.W.16 








HE PRICE OF SAFETY in the War against con- 

sumption is too great for many stricken sufferers 
to pay. Brompton Hospital can bring help, hope and 
health to these desperate victims only if you will help 
Brompton. £27 16s, 5d. may mean the difference 
between life and death for one patient. Please send 
to the Treasurer, Brompton Hospital for Diseases of 
the Chest, London, S.W.3. 
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Use 
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CREAM 





CAT 0 


KOLYNOS. 


ORDEALS 


you can help 
them face 


Over 66,000 lives have been saved 
from shipwrecks round our shores 
in the last 115 years. 














Your help in this heroic work is 
needed. 
It costs little more than one penny 


a year from each one of our 
population. Anything you can afford 
to send will help these brave men in 
their perilous task. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION | 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gdns., London, S.W.1 
The EARL OF HARROWBY, Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Hon, Treasurer. Secretary. 
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hotels Arthur Towle, Controller 
RESTAURANT AND SLEEPING CAR EXPRESSES BY tms EDV 
— open Als 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. LONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL, 7 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. Great Russell Street, W.C.1, P rs 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 9 —UNITED SERVICES, — 
BOXHILL nee Surrey).—BURFORD BRIDGE IT R 98-102 Cromwell Road, S.W.7. ——- 
HOTEL. MANCHESTER. BOWDON HYDRO, 
BRODICK.— “DOUGLA Ss. MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARM 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. AT THE MORETONHAMPSTEAD.MANOR HOUSE. 
CAPEL CURIG.—(N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. PERTH.—STATION HOTEL 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE, 
CRAWFORD.—CRAWFORD. PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. ‘OUT 
CRIEFF (Perths)—STRATHEARN HYDRO. PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.)—Perwick BAy & LINKS, Hall 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. RHOSNEIGR (Anglesea). —BAY at 11 a.t 
—PARK GATES. ST. ANNE’S-ON-S GRAND Crisis. 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON. ST. IVES (Cornwall), ATREGENNA CASTLE. = 
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LINKS. | to R. Paul, Manager, for profusely || poRQUAY.—GRAND I ON 
LEAMINGTON SPA.~ALKERT ia cilia || illiytrated, brochure which tells the —HEADLAND. Biss 
—RE truth in pictures. Telephone: 2234. ROSLYN HALL. women 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire) .— LOCH AWE. —SEASCAPE. Pre 
' A suita 
| S] 
_| NORTHERN IRELAND IS GRAND FOR GOLF 2 
| Apply 1 
BRAEMAR on ROYAL DEESIDE) sth 
| Northern Ireland is famous for Golf as well as scenery. The leading Hotels 
: | are:—MIDLAND STATION HOTEL, BELFAST. _Belfast’s foremost THE 
In the heart of the Highlands, 1,150 ft. above | sree, fre seuies, fee Members ireland, ORT HERN COUNTIOS | N 
# : | H " R , lose to Royal Portrush Golf Club. Indoor 
sea level, you will find the five essentials | Seawater Swimming Pool. Write for Hotels Tariff Booklet to: ——The Manager, ——— 
to the good ‘!otel—comfort, good food, | LMS—NCC Railway, Dept. V., York Road, Belfast. 
good service, pleasant and healthy environ- | THREE ROUTES BY LMs VIA HEYSHAM, STRANRAER AND LIVERPOOL. 
ment, and prestige. It has all the amenities | ———$$_$____ —_ 
for good living—Private Bathrooms, H. & C. | HAR R O GAT — = 
Water in all bedrooms, Passenger Elevator, | EK 
Garage with inspection pit and Car Hire Vu FINEST POSITION | ENT 
Service. Golf, Tennis, Salmon Fishing, GRAND eee aan Pena. Ju re 2: 
Mountaineering, dancing occasionally. | FACING VALLEY GARDENS. Fes £ 
MANAGER : R. U. SHAND. "PHONE : BRAEMAR 214 | Phone 4631 From _18/- Daily, inclusive. | -- 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


RATES 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Head- 
ings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 
line charged as a line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers 
ghose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 

23% for 6 insertions ; §% for 13 ; 74° for 26 ; and 10° 

for 2. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR 
Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
io ensure insertion not later than Tuesday of each week. 
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PERSONAL 


LADY had Lioo rodent or’ a 15-02. ss iia 

Teapot, another £4 oz. for Georgian Salt Cellars. 
WV: E. Hurcomb motors the Kingdom paying for ‘me | 
Liberal Prices, Jewels, Silver, Plate, China, Pictures, 
Contents of Houses. Details read A LADY, Personal 
column, Telegraph and Morning Post any Saturday.— 
R. J. Davies, 123, New Bond Street, W.1. May 2437. 


ETECTIVES.—Divorce, Enquiries, &c. Terms 
| moderate. Consultations free. — UNIVERSAL 
DetECTIVES, 12 Henrietta St., W.C.2. TEM. BAR 8594. 





IGHLY- EDUCA TED Austrian paren (Univer- 

sity of Vienna) desires Post as Tutor to children. 

Able to teach German, French, Spanish, etc.—Write, 
Box A 785. 





OCK said “ TOM LONG'S the smoke for me 
¢) In any given quantity.” 
ECTURE ROOM (seating 80) available for social 
4 meetings, lectures, pupils’ concerts, etc.—For 
terms, apply, SECRETARY, 34 Nottingham Place, W.1. 


\ AY. 9524. 125, New Bond Strect. See “ Evening 
p Standard ” Personal Column Tues., Thur., Sat. 


INSTITUTE OF PRIVATE SECRETARIES 
invites inquiries for expert Private Secretaries (no 
’> 8 New Court, Lincoln’s Inn, 


fees). Secretary ‘“‘S., 


W.C.2. 


igh to buy Cottage or House, situated in the 
country, within §0 miles south of London. State 
Box A 786. 


price and accommodation 











CINEMAS 


per tak Fh Cc on 
d Street. Ger. 2 
EDW IGE PUI LERE & JEAN °MURAT in 
“JETAIS UNE AVENTURIERE ” (A) 
(I Was an Adventuress). 
Also “MARCH OF TIME” (U) & LCC’s 
“The Londoners” (U). 


YERKELEY Cinema, Berkeley Street. May. 8505. 
) RAIMU in FEMME DU BOULANGER tA. 
Pagnol’s piquant satire. ADULTS ONLY. 








LECTURES 


GourH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, Conway 
Hall, Red Lion Square, Holborn.—Sunday, June 11, 

* America and the World 
Visitors welcome. 





at 11 a.m., K.. Ratcliffe : 
Crisis.”’ Admission free. 








COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


I ONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES 
4 (Under Distinguished Patronage) 

Complete and practical training for educated girls and 
women d:siring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Professional Fee Politicians or Business Men. 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 

A suitable position found for every qualified student. 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 

Aonly 170 Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. Tel. Kensington 3228 


pen TRIANGLE Secretarial Training seit 
Molton St., W.1. Founded 1910. May. 5206-8. 








SCHOLARSHIPS 


EXETER, se €¢ H OO 'L. 


SCHOLARSHI IPS. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINAT ION, 
several Exhibitions 
Total 


ENTRANCE 
Jure 29. Scholarships £60, £40; 
of £20. Special Bursaries for sons of Clergy. 
Fes £99.—Apply BuRSAR. 


HY AYES COURT SCHOOL, HAYES, KENT. 
Two entrance Scholarships will be awarded for 


SEA TOURS a 
A CKWORTH SCHOOL, NEAR PONTEFRACT, 


Founded 1779 by the Society of Friends (Quakers). 


MARSEILLES HEADMASTER: W. A. COOPER, M.A., M.Sc. 


HEADMIsTRESS: HELEN M. NEATBY, M.A. 


& E G Y P T BROAD GENERAL EDUCATION UP TO 


The popular City & Hall liners bound for , Lecnigressannnd eae saaca CERTIFICATE. 
India and Ceylon afford excellent facilities ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS OFFERED 


for short holiday voyages. ANNE 
i ; | RECOGNISED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
Sailings from Liverpool : 


17th & 24th June, Ist & 22nd July 
Fares : 





«| 

| 

Careful Training for Life Work. 
| Guidance in Leisure Pursuits 


| EXCELLENT FOOD (OWN FARM). GARDENS. 


Marseilles : £10 single, £16 return | 
Port Said : £18 single, £32 return —_ of 340 Acres, with large Playing Fields, 
Return tickets interchangeable with other lines. odern Swimming Bath, Gymnasium, and Library. 


Fees Moderate. Apply to Bursar for Prospectus, etc. 


MADEIRA & = => 
C A PE T 0 W N SUPPLEMENTARY —— EXAMINATION 
SECRETARIAL. TRAINING. 


, Tuesday, 27th June, 1939. 
Travelling by the well-known Ellerman & Write or telephone now for details. 
Bucknall liners to and from South Africa 





Sussex House, 1 Holland Park, W.11. Park 9871/4. 


gives an opportunity of anenjoyable sixteen | - --- —— - - 
days’ tour allowing SIX days ashore at I: OR SALE.—Preparatory School, West London. 
Madeira. Large House and spacious grounds. Central ‘Heat- 

| ing. Day Pupils and Boarders.Apply BuRROW’s SCHO- 

First-class Fares: £10 single, £18 return | LASTIC BuREAU, hteoesc sen 24 House, 125 Strand, W.C.1. 





Return tickets interchangeable with other fines. 


The return voyage to Capetown occupies 
45 days allowing five days ashore. 


First-class Fares : £40 single, £72 return 


Sailings from London ; acon 
Boarding school for girls aged 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


a DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


10-18. Recognised 


24th June, 22nd July, 19th August | by the Board of Education. In high position with ali 

, | classrooms facing south. Extensive playing fields, 18 

€ {le ’ mM a Nn f { Nn ¢ 8 tennis courts. Large fully-equipped Swedish gymnasium, 
| block. Separate Sanatorium in grounds. Exceptional 

| facilities for physical training and games, the study of 


| modern Science laboratories, studio, library, and music 
104-6 Leadenhall St., London E.C.3, orlocalagents | modern languages, music, art, elocution, domestic 











| science, and preparation for the Universities. Pros~ 
3 ss} pects from the Headmistress. 
| r 2 LAURELS SCHOOL (Late of RUGBY) 


‘HE 

I WROXALL ABBEY, WARWICK.—Recognised 

eas | by Board of Education. This well-known School for 
Girls now occupies large modern premises in most 

}pISTRESSED GENTLEFOLK’ S AID | Reunite sorraundings. Fvgparsion fos all euminntion 
to University Entrance and Scholarship standar 

ASSOCIATION | games, riding and swimming. Individual attention 

| assured. Entire charge if desired. Illustrated prospectus. 

| | —Apply PRINCIPALS. 


WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





ALONE IN THE WORLD, nurse, aged 35, com-| 
plete invalid through overwork nursing sick poor. No 
hope of recovery. No income and ineligible for pension, | 
owing to youth. PLEASE HELP. (Case 139.) 


This is one of many pathetic coses for which funds are 
‘urgently required. 








PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES — 











Arpeal S., ‘THE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING 

74 Brook GREEN, LONDON, W.6. [G0LEEGE. 37 Lansdown Road, Bedford. 
| Principal, Miss STANSFELD; Vice-Principal, Miss 

| Petit. Students are trained in this College to become 


teachers of gymnastics. The course of training extends 
over 3 years and includes Educational and Medical 
Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, 
Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.— 
| For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





we HOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 

Prospectuses and reliable information about schools 

in England and abroad forwarded free of charge. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred 

and rough idea of fees should be given. 

. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 

: Mansion House 5053. 


Fount of tain 


In lovely surroundings. ... Gay 


as only a European Capital can |j. & j 
Street, London, EC 4. Tel. 


be.... Budapest calls irresistibly! : a6 





&e. 








OVER 80 SPRINGS, 9 THERMAL BATHS, 

1 SULPHATE OF MAGNESIA BATH, 

OVER 200 APERIENT WATER SPRINGS. 
Three week's treatment in Buda- F*s ‘“SIMILE LETTERS, Duplicating, Addressing, 
pest, including accommodation at New and Rebuilt Typewriters. —WYNN SIMPSON 
Spa Hotel, sightseeing, tips, taxes - Holborn 7478. 
and 2nd class return tickets from 
London, costs only 


£28 15 0 


Full information from 
THOS. COOK & SON LTD.. 
BERKELEY STREET, LONDON, W.1, and branches, 

AN & DAWSON, LTD.. 
81, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1, and branches, 


and all other travel agents. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, 


(1934), Ltd., 124 Chancery Lane, W.C. 


EARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIES 
di Make spare hours profitable. Booklet free.— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85), Palace Gate, W.8. 





FF ITERARY Typewrtg., Trans.,&c.,promptlyex.MSS. 
Is. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000.—Miss N. 


| McF ARLANE (C), TheStudy,96MarineP ae »Leigh-on-Sea 


*UCCESSFUL COMPOSER open to consider new 
is lyrics.-Write, Eppiz URrseli1, 31a Popesgrove 





September to Girls of 11-14. 


the Headmistress, Miss K. A. Cox. 


For particulars, apply to 


| Mansions, Twickenham. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


ONEGAL handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader socks. Tweed patterns free 
on request.— MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 








AVE you anything tosell? Readers having anything 

. to sell or professional services to offer are invited 
to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classi- 
fied advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 
insertion and should reach The Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance by 
Tuesday of each week. Discounts 2}% for six inser- 
tions: 5°, for 13: 7$% for 26: and 10°, for §2. 








BOOKS 


| ee a clear and convincing statement of the 
argument that, wherever some men control for 
their own advantage the supply of unused land, there 
will be STRIFE 
Read 


“WHY CIVILIZATIONS RISE 
AND FALL” 


by 
GEORGE A. GOODWIN, C.M.G. 


Post free 6d. 
W. H. SMITH AND SON, LTD. 











HOLIDAYS 


Oy tems SPA, in the heart of the incompar- 
able Cotswolds, and centre for tours to the Wye and 
Severn Valleys, Shakespeareland, etc. Endless entertain- 
ment. Sport for all. Illustrated Guide free from Dept. 11. 
Town Hall, Cheltenham. TRAVEL BY RAIL. 











EVON & CORNWALL.—Ideal Holiday centres. 
Free illustrated brochure No. 26.—SEASIDE AND 
Country Guest Houses, Ltp., Dawlish. 





ARROGATE’S BIG ATTRACTIONS this year 
include opening of New Royal Baths on July 

roth by the Lord Mayor of London, the New “Ail 
Inclusive ’”» Cure Scheme and the Musical Festival 18th 
to 23rd Septeniber, SIR THOMAS BEECHAM with 
LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA. De- 
tails, P. M. WILSHERE, Information Bureau. Cheap 
Monthly Returns by rail. | 





Why should 
Hair be different 
from Cars and 


Insurance?.... 


Tell a man his car needs a Tecalemit or a 
Castrol overhaul every 500 miles and he 
will not go altogether unheeding, neither 
will he shy at the suggestion that personal 
and household insurance is a timely pre- 
caution. But tell him his hair needs some 
sort of attention and the average man 
forgets to remember. The fact is that 
every man nearing forty can wisely give 
a few minutes each day to the care of his 
hair. If he will but do that simple thing, 
there would not be so many instances of 
thinning ‘on top” or at the tumples. 


There is a lot of bunkum spoker and wi itten about 
* Hair,’ but we have chosen to speak the blunt 
truth. We can help you to stop thinning hair if it 
has begun, but it would be even more profitable 
to you to learn how, without further assistance of 
any kind, you can prevent the beginning of hair 
troubles. “Healthy Hair,” which explains all 
this, is an informative book full of helpful hints 
and is available to all, for 


the asking. When you get ——_—~ 
it, please turn at once to ee 
Page 9. eon 


HUXTER 
hair treatments 


Our individual advice goes all over the world. 


address: Huxter Hair Treatments | 


Dryden House, Station Parade, London, S.W.12 








. . . Standing on the deck of ; Canadian Pacific liner, 
right in the middle of the Atlantic Ocean on the 
biggest holiday of your life; ontward bound for 
Canada and the United States by the short sea route. 
Everything’s grand about this holiday; the Atlantic 
crossing, the cruise up the smoot) St. Lawrence 
Seaway; Quebec and Ottawa, Niagara Falls, New 
York and the World’s Fair. And if you have time, 
the Prairies, the Rockies and the Pacific coast. 





Escorted holiday tours to Canada and the United States. 
From three to seven weeks. All-in fares from £49.10. 





Apply your Travel Agent or Canadian Pacific, Trafalgar Square, 
W.C.2. 103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3, and at principal cities. 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES | 


HEALTH RESTORING SANCTUARY for resi, 
i recuperation. Your refuge when weary—delight 
when fit. Booklet S., The Hermitage, Tatsfield, Surrey. 


»yELGRAVE CLUB, LTD.(96 BelgraveRoad,S.W.1). 
—Room and breakfast, 5s. 6d. a night, or 35s. 
weekly, with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly.— Vict. 3347. 


kt DINBURGH—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
4aCrescent. Tgms. “Melcrest’’Edinburgh. Tel.31295 


I OVE.—NEW IMPERIAL HOTEL, First Av. 
Overlooking sea. Lift. Diets arranged. Vita 
Sun Lounge. From 4 gns. Special residential terms. 


AKE District.—B.R., hot & cold water, electric 
4 light. Central. Reading parties or Schools catered 
for.— Tyson, Easedale, Borrowdale Road, Keswick. 


LOWESTOFT, GRAND HOTEL 


Private Sea front. Completely modern, excellent cuisine 
and service. Bathing, tennis, bowls, dancing, concerts. 
Garage. Fully licensed, moderate inclusive terms. 
Brochure No. 32 from SECRETARY. 


| eaiaac an YOURSELVES in English Couniry, 


Ask for descriptive list (3d. post free) of 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 

P. R. H. A. Lrp., St. GeEorGé’s HOUSE, 193 Regent 
Street, W.1. 


be "Fs SEASCAPE HOTEL. —- Beautifully 
situated; central position; established 20 years. 
Southern aspect with full view of Torbay. Our 


| reputation for good English fare has always been a 


noted feature. Individual diets studied. Hot and cold 


water; radiators, gas or electric fires; central heating | 


throughout; lounges sunny and well heated; com- 
fortable beds. Hard tennis court, croquet, miniature 
golf course, games’ room, garage, private park and 
gardens. Summer terms from 3 gns.—Resident 
Director, Mrs. HARRISON. 





W ARWICK CLUB, LTD..,21 St.George’sSq.,S.W.1 

—Room and breakfast §s., One night only §s. 6d., 
or 30s. weekly, with dinner 6s. 6d. night, or 35s. to 
2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 7289. 


be 








SOUTHWOLD IN JUNE 


| Why not try a few days at this delightful small town 
| on the Suffolk Coast (103 miles from London, train to 
Saxmundham, where Hotel motors meet visitors oq 
notice of arrival), which people revisit year after year 
because of its unique attractiveness, 


| 
| HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSgs 
| 


Perfect Sea Bathing. 
18-Hole Golf Course. 


Hard and Grass Tennis Courts. 


The centre of an unspoiled countryside of picturesque 

old-world villages with wonderful churches and miles 

of common lands covered with heather and gorse 
and broom. 


THE SWAN HOTEL 


(Tel. 5) A.A. and R.A.C. 


An Old Coaching Hotel _with every modern comfort, 
H. and c., fresh English food and good English 
cooking, and personal attention to visitors. 


| ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE ON APPLICATION, 








7’OU REMEMBER WHAT EMERSON WROTE 
\ about the world making a beaten track to the 
door of the man who did something better? There 
is, in such a fashionable Square in South Kensington 
that the address may not be advertised, an hotel which 
is so comfortable, so convenient and so reasonable in 
its inclusive weekly terms that the discriminating 
world sooner or later discovers it. Perhaps you would 
like to discover it too! 

Write Box M.F.N., 14 Cromwell Place, S.W.7. 

Or telephone WEStern 4546. 











The most potent Sulphur 
Spring in Europe 


for 


Rheumatism, Sciatica, Asthma, Tropical Diseases 
|} and their consequences, ailments of the joints, 
circulation disorders 


SCHINZNACH SPA 


On the Zurich-Berne-Geneva route 


Illustrated prospectus from the Management, 
Schinznach Spa. 


RAGAZ Spa 


1695 ft. Splendid mountain scenery 
THE MOST ABUNDANT 
AKRATO-THERMAL SPRING 
AT A TEMP. OF 98.7° F. 


Rheumatism, Arthritis, Paralysis, Sciatica, 
Circulatory Disorders, Renal Calculs, Chronic 
Conc*nation. 

THERMAL SWIMMING BATH, PRIVATE 
CABINS, 20 THERAPIES .ON~ THE 
PREMISES OF 


GRAND HOTEL QUELLENHOF 
GRAND HOTEL HOF RAGAZ 


Golf. Tennis. Trout Fishing. 


|Bad VULPERA 
Tarasp 


ENGADINE 4000 FEET. 

NEAR NATIONAL PARK. 
The only sulphate of sodium Spa in the Alps. 
Liver, Gall, Gallstones, Kidney, intestine, 
Obesity, Diabetes, Heart, Circulation, Tropical, 
Urinary troubles. Chalybeate and Saline baths 
Swimming pool, golf, tennis. Illustrated 
booklet by 

Hotels WALDHAUS, 400 beds; 
SCHWEIZERHOF, 300 beds. 
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